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Blunt End Scissors 


TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOI. SCISSORS 


Steei Scissors, fully nickeled| Accurately assembled | 

teel screw I » keep the olades in proper aignmert tor Cut- 
Ma ictured der the most modern methods of drop :org- 

vrinding ana heat treating to 

nsure a high-grade pair otf scissors 

that will hold a lasting cutting -dge 

and give complete Satistactlo 1, 
A delightfully smooth and easy- 


cutting scissor. Every paic guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 


tirely satisfactory wil! be replaced. 


Complete ‘ines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


Sharp Point Scissors 
THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOUS SINCE 1874 


design, 


No. 8301 


EASTER POSTERS 


Seatwork in Creative Design 
DUTCH VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


A project of Old Holland, faithful in detail, beautiful in 
Use it for sand table, story illustration or geog- 
raphy teaching. 


Eight sheets of designs, three to seven cut: outs to a sheet 
and habits of Holland Dutch — giving an accurate idea of the dress, customs, 
industries, etc., of the Netherlands. 
peasants dressed in native costume, houses, trees, geese, cows, etc. Complete 
directions for cutting, coloring and mounting se tne figures stand upright; 
also color chart with each set. 


CHILDREN’S CHOICES 
IN SCIENCE BOOKS 


A Study to Discover Some Elements 
of a Eook in the Field of Science 
That Appeal to Children 


By ALICE MARIETTA WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 


THIRTY-FIVE science books, selected on the basis 
of circulaticn records, were made available to 
children in nine libraries. The author first ob- 
served what the children did as they followed 
their inclinations in using the _ books. 
Next she interviewed them and asked each his 
reasons for liking or disliking the books. Format, 
illustrations, subject matter, method of treat- 
ment, reading difficulty, and style were exam- 
ined. Miss Williams then determined the reac- 
tions of adults to the same books and studied 
published reviews. 


own 


In conclusion she suggests 
criteria for choosing books that appeal to chil- 
184 pp. Cloth $1.85. 


Child Development Monograph No. 27 


dren. 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College 
Columbia University, New York City 


One of our most popular portfolios. 
featuring the life 


Cut-out figures include windmills, 


Price, postpaid, 60c 


CREATIVE ART— 


For Easter 
twelve inches high; beautiful — brilliant 
struction-work”’ masterpiece. Provides 
material for this delightful handwork 
handsome posters made by cutting and 
pasting. In this portfolio are four post- 
ers, each 36 inches long and 12 inches 
wide. Printed outlines on the con 
struction paper background serve as a 
pasting guide for the various details, 
All small sections are printed 
on separate colored papers 
ready for cutting and pasting. 
When made up these four 
posters form a handsome frieze 
12 feet long. Joyous color 


beautiful schoolroom decoration. 
No. 8368 


effects and designs symbolize the spirit of the season. 


make mammoth Posters each three feet long 


fascinating; a ‘*‘con- 


a 


Price, postpaid, 60c | 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY... . 


Presents a most charming 
Dutch project worked out in 
beautiful color and simple, 
artistic design. 
of twelve double plates, 12 x 
18, printed in outline, to be 
colored, cut and pasted into 
a handsome frieze 
as patterns for tracing in making a frieze of any length. 
When the parts are assembled a delightful poster is produced 
illustrating the dress, activities and environment of the Dutch 
A | 


DUTCH" 
FRIEZE 


It consists 


or the original outlines may be used 


people. No. 8488 Twelve double plates, color suggestion 
sheet and directions, in portfolio. 
Price, postpaid. 80c 


399 Codwise Ave., New Brunswick, N. J. 
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‘Souvenirs in Smart Folder Styles 


for “Presentation by “Geachers to their ‘Pupils 
at (lose of School and on Other Occasions 


Appropriate and Pleasing Gifts at Small Cost 


EGARDLESS of whether you are a teacher in a large or a small school, 
you can be sure of bringing real happiness to your pupils on Closing 
Day by presenting to each of them one of these attractive souvenirs. 

A memento of this kind, although inexpensive, will not only be joyfully re- 
ceived but will be kept and treasured for many years to come as a school- 
day record and a reminder of your thoughtfulness. The two folder styles of 
souvenirs illustrated and described below are in excellent taste and are 
Select the style that you prefer and order today. 


very reasonably priced. 


Ou 


Rexville Consolidated School 


. 


Folder Style No.2" 


This is also a double-folder type of souvenir and differs 
only from Style No. 1 illustrated and described above in 
that it is folded to open as shown in illustration at right. 
This style is particularly adapted for the mounting of a 
horizontal photograph of the pupils or school in the em- 
bossed panel on front cover. If souvenirs are not desired 
with photograph, horizontal full-color prints of assorted art 
subjects will be mounted on the covers instead. 

If desired, envelopes to match the Folder Style No. 1 or 
No. 2 Souvenirs will be supplied at the price quoted below. 


Note These 


time, 10 cents each. 
Folder Style No. 1 or No. 2 Souvenirs, 


‘or special 
with assorted color prints on front cover, For speci 


Discount on Club Orders 


and quantity desired. 
wish the souvenirs with photograph or with 
full-color print on the front cover. 

printing, 
school, district number, township, 


presentation at the proper time. 


Note These 
Individual Features 


The two. styles of 
offered below contain SPECIAL 
PRINTING of data furnished by 
teacher, as for instance: Name of 
School; District Number; Town- 
ship, Village or City; County; 
State; Date; Grade; Names of 
Teacher, School Officers, and All 
the Pupils. ... Either style will 
be supplied with PHOTOGRAPH 
of Teacher, Pupils, or School on 
each souvenir, if so ordered. 


souvenirs 


<—_ +3 Folder Style No. 1 


A double folder, size 4 inches wide by 5%% inches long, of 
fine-quality greeting card stock with tinted deckle edge. 
There is an embossed panel on the front cover in which, if 
so ordered, a photograph will be mounted, as shown by 
illustration in upper left. (This style is particularly 
adapted for an upright photograph of the teacher.) If 
photograph is not desired, a full-color print of an art sub- 
ject appealing to children will be mounted on the front 
cover, as shown by illustration in upper right. (Color 
prints of assorted subjects will be supplied on each order.) 
The inside pages are specially printed with name of school, 
names of teacher, pupils, ete., as illustrated. 


fygm your * 


PLEASANT VALLEY SCHOOL 


When 


two 
or more 


of either a 
or No. 2 


Folder Style No. 1 
Souvenir, made up 


A Sample 


teachers send their orders together, a dis- with a photograph or with a specimen color 
LOW PREPAID PRICES count of 10 per cent from the above prices print on the front cover, as desired, will be 
will be allowed on each order promptly sent to any teacher upon request. 
Folder Style No. 1 or No. 2 Souvenirs, 
with photograph on front cover, and with 
special printing on inside pages, 10 or Instructions for Ordering Give style teacher, school officers, and pupils. (Please 
l of souvenir print names or use typewriter.) 
ess, $1.50. Additional ones at same 


Then state whether you If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, 
send us any good Kodak print or other pho- 
tograph securely wrapped, and with your 
name and address on the back. We will make 
(or village a 


include the name of 


reproduction of it for each souvenir and 
and with special printing on inside pages, or city), county, state, date, grade, names of return the original uninjured. 

10 or less, $1.30. Additional ones at 

same time, 8 cents each. 

Envelopes to match the Folder Style Although we aim to fill th S A We also 
er Styles ouvenirs 
No. 1 or Style No. 2 Souvenirs, 1 cent Order Early all orders promptly, we O Y . i publish 
each in any ; uantity urge that you order as early as possible and numerous other styles of Closing Day sou- 

. fe thus make sure of having your booklets for venirs. A circular describing these other 


styles will be sent upon request. 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Exeellent Books for 
Primary Grades— 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
By Sue Northey 


an important contribution to Indian 
literature, depicting the life of the Ameri- 
can Indian from a time before the Pilgrims 
came to the Government Reservation of 
today. It emphasizes social relations, and 
is welcomed by teachers as a true source 
book of Indian fact and history. Its story 
is vividly told, with sympathetic under- 
standing, and in vocabulary familiar to 
children of fourth primary grade. Richly 
illustrated with pictures of authentic 
detail. Size 534" x 814"'. 216 pp. Price, $2.00 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S 
HOUR 


By Carolyn S. Bailey and 
Clara M. Lewis 


A new and attractive edition of this 
famous children’s classic, printed from 
new plates, in larger type than the orig- 
inal, and styled in modern binding and 
cover design. It contains more than one 
hundred stories, covering the entire field 
of children's literature, divided into five 
departments, with seventeen divisions of 
subject titles. It represents the best writ- 
ing for children by such authors as Tolstoi, 
Hawthorne, Dickens, 
MacDonald, Lewis Carroll and many 
others—covering a wide variety of myths, 
fable, folk tale, etc. More than 100,000 
copies are used in primary schools every- 
where. Size 5” x 8’. 326 pages. Price, $1.75. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Maytime 


When fragrance seems to fill the air and blow on every breeze, 
When blossoms burst from tiny buds on all the apple trees, 
When violets begin to nod beside the singing brook 

And birds return to trill and chirp from every woodland nook, 
When o’er the meadows I can hear the drone of humming bees, 
And peacefulness seems everywhere because of all of these, 
Would everyone could share with me this beautiful display, 
When all the world is fair and calm, and beautiful in May. 


—Loutse D. Tessin 
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LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Observation School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Wh 
It is 
MEMORIAL DAY (Reading Lesson) 
The 
Memorial Day is coming. 
The 
That is a day we love. 
We 
We want to bring money to school. 
We 
The money is for flowers. 
We 
We want to put the flowers on the soldiers’ graves. 
The 
These soldiers were brave men. 
See 
They loved their country very much. 
It is 
We love our country and we love the soldiers. 
Some children will march in the parade. Mal 
They will carry flags and flowers. Take 
The band will play a march. —— 
Lear 
schoc 
SOMETHING TO DO hous 
Select a class treasurer to take charge of money contribution of the children. Select a flower P; 
committee to take care of flowers that are brought in. These children should be chosen by the sae 
class. | 
Make a simple study of heroism of soldiers. Write a chart emphasizing bravery, sacrifice, ities 
and love of country. Develop the idea that children are good soldiers when they do their part in 
making life pleasant and safe for others. 
Learn the salute to the flag. 
child 
borh 
WHO AM I? WHAT AM I? 
My playmates chose me. I am beautiful. a 
I must take care of money. Soldiers fought for me. old ; 
t 
I must be very careful. Boys and girls love and salute me. Ther 
The money is for flowers. I am red, white, and blue. Th 
er 
Who am I? What am I? trip | 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


MOTHER’S DAY 
(Reading Lesson) 


Why do we have Mother’s Day? 

It is to honor our mothers. 

They loved us when we were tiny babies. 
They love us now and will always love us. 
We love them, too. 

We want to make our mothers proud of us. 
We have made corsages at school. 

They are for our mothers. 


See this pretty corsage, Mother dear. 


It is for you for Mother’s Day. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Make Corsages 


Gather violets and other May flowers. Put them in deep water until the stems are stiff. 
Take small paper doilies, put the flowers through center and wrap stems with green oiled 
paper. Keep in a cool place—in an ice box, if possible—and put at mother’s place on Mother’s Day, 
Learn How to Telephone Mother 


Learn own telephone number. Use play phones in school. Actually call mother from the 
school office. Develop the idea of courtesy due mother, to call her before going to another child’s 
house to play or if going to be delayed, etc. 


If possible visit a local telephone office and see the switchboard. 
Pioneer Mothers 


Learn something of the limitation of the early times. Make a collection of pictures of early 
cradles, pioneer dolls and ways of keeping house. 


STORY HOUR 


This month gives an opportunity to tell of the devotion of mothers of all times. Have the 


children tell of early home experiences of aunts, grandparents, or any older person in their neigh- 
borhood. 


This is a sample story—a true one. 
Martha’s Story: 


My grandfather told me he lived in the West in a little prairie house. When he was ten years 
old an aunt of his invited him to visit her in the country. He wanted to go very badly, 
but he didn’t have any good clothes to wear. He said his mother cried when she read the letter. 
Then she said, ‘‘You will go.”’ 

She took her best summer dress—a blue linen one—and made it into a blue suit for him. 
Then she made him two blouses from a white sheet. My grandfather said he never forgot that 
trip nor the way his mother had worked to help him go. 
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WORK AND PLAY IN MAY 
By ALICE HANTHORN 


Discussion Period: 


Encourage children to become observant by listing all accounts of work done by adults. 
Special recognition should be given for new observations. 


MAY WORK AND PLAY 
Farmers are spraying the fruit trees. 
Father sprays the roses, too. 
Children are picking strawberries. 
Mother has filled the window boxes. 
Children help weed the garden. 

Girls shell peas for dinner. 


Father puts up a trellis for the vines. 


Boys mow the lawns. 


The swimming pools are open and we 
all go swimming. 


Boys and girls swing in the park. 


We all decorate the soldiers’ graves. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Study the enemies of fruits and flowers. Learn of the economic value of birds—wrens, robins, 
woodpeckers, and the thrushes. 


Learn why fruit trees must be sprayed. Ask father to explain why he sprays roses. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Make list of birds’ nests with the location of each. Watch for the return of the wrens, 
usually about the last week of May. List any evidences of migration of birds. 
Study of Linen: 


Make simple study of linen as material for spring clothes. If possible plant some flax seed. 
Bring in samples of linen material and make charts of linen clothing. Watch for ads in the papers 
of things made of linen. 
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LESSONS IN CITIZENSHIP 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Discussion Period: 


The question—‘‘How can boys and girls be soldiers?”’ should bring the response of bravery, 
courage, devotion to duty, home responsibility, thoughtfulness, and kindness. The children 
should be urged to express themselves freely. The best statements should be recorded on a chart 
and illustrated by the children. 


HOME SOLDIERS 
We are all good soldiers. 
We do not go to war. 


We work at home. 


Tom keeps the weeds out of the 
garden. 


Mary washes the dishes. 
Jean takes the baby out for a walk. 
Billy does not cry any more. 


Sally waters the new plants for 
mother. 


Fred mows the lawn. 


We are all busy and happy. 


We are good soldiers. 


GOOD SOLDIERS AT WORK—WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. Paul hoed 4 rows of potatoes and Joe hoed 5 rows. How many rows did they 
both hoe? 


2. Mabel put 4 plates on one side of the table, 4 plates on the other side, and 
1 at each end of the table. How many people will eat at this table? 


Our class needs 18 corsages for Mother’s Day. We have made 9. How many 
more must we make? 
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A Good Health Drink 


For Picture Story Lesson—Miniatures on pages 60-62. 


Lambert Photo 


Who: 
What 
Who 
Do y 
Do y 
Do y 
Do y 
How 
Do y 
In wl 
Wha 
On t 
Why 
Are « 
Wha 
Wha 
Wha 
Wha 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS | 
A Good Health Drink 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


Questions similar to the following may be used during the language period to stimulate 
conversation and to help cultivate sentence sense. The teacher should work for originality in 
ideas and for different ways of expressing similar ideas. 


GRADES I and II 
Whom do you see in this picture? 
What is the little boy doing? 
Who will drink the milk? 
Do you think these children like milk? What makes you think so? 
Do you think these children are brother and sister? What makes you think so? 
Do you think this is the first milk that has been taken out of the bottle? How can you tell? 
Do you think this little boy is polite? What makes you think so? 
How much milk do you think this bottle will hold? 
Do you know about how many glasses of milk there are in a quart? How can you find out? 
In what room of the house do you think this picture was taken? What makes you think so? 
What do you see in back of the children? 
What do you suppose are inside those two drawers that we see in the picture? 
On the shelf below there seems to be some kind of dish. What do you think is in it? 
Why is milk kept in a refrigerator? 
Are crackers kept in a refrigerator? Why not? 
What other foods are sometimes kept in a refrigerator? 
What kind of refrigerator do you think this one is? 
What other kinds of refrigerators are there? 


What will happen if the children leave the refrigerator door open too long? 


THINGS TO DO 
Draw three things that are usually kept in a refrigerator. 
Draw a quart bottle filled with milk. Show some cream in this bottle. 


Draw a pint bottle filled with chocolate milk. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS—Continued 


GRADES III and IV 
GOOD GASOLINE 


Mrs. Hill and Judy were making a friendly afternoon call on their neighbor, Mrs. Lake. 
Judy was only four years old. She had been looking at some picture books which belonged to 
Jimmy, Mrs. Lake’s son. She had looked at the pictures all she wanted to, but her mother was 
not yet ready to go home. Judy began to tease the cat. Her mother said, ‘‘No, no, Judy. You 
must not pull the poor pussy’s tail.’? So Judy stopped like a good little girl. 

On a table in the living-room was a bowl with some goldfish swimming about. Judy put 
her fingers into the water to see if the goldfish would bite. ‘“‘Oh, Judy! Please do not do that,” 
said her mother. ‘You will frighten the little fishes.’’ Judy again stopped like a good little girl. 

Next Judy sat down on a low stool beside the fireplace. It was a warm day so there was no 
fire in the fireplace, but there had been one the night before. The white fluffy wood ashes looked 
so soft and pretty Judy could not help putting her hands on them to see what they felt like. 
Puff-f-f! went the ashes out on the hearth in front of the fireplace. Some went on Judy’s dress 
and others went on her face and in her hair. 

‘Why, Judy, what have you done now?” asked her mother. 

This time Judy began to cry. She couldn’t do anything she wanted to at Mrs. Lake’s, so 
she wanted to go home. Mrs. Lake did not want her company to leave so soon. 

‘Please do not cry, Judy,’’ said Mrs. Lake. “You have not done any harm at all. How would 
you like a glass of milk? I have some nice cold milk for you right in the icebox.”’ Mrs. Lake started 
to go into the kitchen. 

“No, thank you. I don’t like milk,”’ said Judy. “I want to go home.” 

Mrs. Hill said, ‘‘Judy does not care for milk. I have a hard time to get her to drink any 
milk at all.” 

Just then Jimmy Lake came running into the room. He was just getting home from school. 

“Hello, Jimmy,”’ said Mrs. Hill. 

“Hello, Mrs. Hill. Hello, Judy,’ said Jimmy. 

‘‘Mother, may I go out to roller skate this afternoon?” he asked. 

“Yes, if you will be careful,” said Mrs. Lake. 

“T want to go, too,” said Judy. ‘Please may I go, Mother?” 

“You would only be right in Jimmy’s way,”’ said Mrs. Hill. 

“Oh, no, she won’t,” said Jimmy. “I will take care of her.”’ 

‘All right, but do be careful, Judy,’ said her mother. 

“Come on, Judy. My gas tank is nearly empty,” said Jimmy. “‘I must go to the filling station 
and get some gas so my engine will run fast when I get on my skates. Isn’t your gas tank getting 
empty, too, Judy? Don’t you want some gasoline, too?”’ 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Judy. “I don’t want to get stuck. I need some gas, too.” 

Jimmy gave Judy a glass and opened the icebox. He took a bottle of milk from the top 
shelf and filled Judy’s glass. Then he filled another glass for himself. Judy looked a little bit 
puzzled, but when Jimmy began to drink his milk, she began to drink hers, also. Jimmy smacked 
his lips and said, ‘‘Isn’t this good gasoline?” 

“Yes, sir,’? said Judy, and she drank every bit. 

Mrs. Lake and Mrs. Hill sat in the living-room and smiled. 

“That gives me an idea,”’ said Mrs. Hill. 


THINGS TO DO 


Tell what you think the idea was that Mrs. Hill had. 

Tell why you think Judy drank the milk for Jimmy when she would not drink any for her mother. 
Tell what you think Judy had in her mind when Jimmy said he needed some gasoline. 
Draw the two children after they went out to play. 
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Little Treasure has a gay kimono 
and parasol. Use the colors you think 
will be nicest for her. Perhaps you 
would like shades of rose and light 
blue. 


Add a little brown to the orange of 
her skin. 
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Social Science Studies of 
Other Lands By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


Japanese Rice Lands 


Let us imagine that we have made a long mountain range with some modeling clay, or news- 
paper mash, in the bottom of a large tub. Some of these mountains are very high and others are 
not so rugged. One mountain is very high and quite round in shape. Now let us imagine that we 
have filled this tub with enough water to cover some of the lower mountain peaks. There are now 
four quite long mountains and several smaller ones that stick out of the water. If we could fly 
in an airplane over Japan, that country would look to us just about as the mountain peaks do in 
the tub which we have just filled. 

Japan is a country which is made up of many mountainous islands in the Pacific Ocean. 
The Japanese people are very fond of their beautiful mountains. The one high mountain which 
is so round in shape is called Mount Fujiyama. This is a famous mountain that used to be an 
active volcano. Do you remember the volcanoes that we saw last September as we were traveling 
through Italy? 

The Japanese people look very much like the Chinese people whom we visited last month. 
Their skin is yellow and their eyes are dark and slanting. The Japanese people do many of the 
same kinds of work as the Chinese. They raise a great many silkworms, they make beautiful 
pottery, and they raise great quantities of rice. We were not in China long enough to visit the 
rice fields there, so let us take a trip to a rice field in Japan. 

In the beginning a rice field, which is called a paddy, is prepared about the same as we pre- 
pare the land for a vegetable garden. It is plowed and hoed to break up the lumps of dirt and 
soften the soil. The rice field is made as level as possible and a low bank of earth is built up all 
around it. When this is done, water is pumped from the canal on to the rice field until it stands 
about three or four inches deep all over the ground. Now the planting begins. 
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Social Science Studies of Other Lands—Continued 


For several weeks the little rice plants have been growing in a seed bed which has had very 
rich soil. The rice plants look like dark green grass as they grow so close together in the seed bed. 
They are about ten inches tall when they are transplanted. Usually the whole family helps to 
transplant the rice. They take huge handfuls of rice plants out of the seed bed and wade bare- 
footed into the muddy water on the paddy. They hold the rice plants in one hand and walk 
backward down the paddy planting two rows of rice as they go. Their back is bent most of the 
time as they carefully set each plant into the mud about twelve inches from any other plant. 
Can you imagine how their backs must feel when they reach the end of the row? 

The water is kept on the paddy all summer and all the weeds are pulled from between the 
plants. When the rice begins to turn yellow in the fall, the water is drained from the field and 
the ground is allowed to dry. Then the rice is cut and threshed just the same as any grain. The 
straw is used for fuel. Many times wheat is planted on the rice fields late in the fall and harvested 
early in the summer before the rice is planted again. 

The spring would be a very interesting time in which to visit Japan. One could not only see 


the harvesting of wheat and the planting of rice, but he could also see the beautiful Japanese 
cherry trees while they are in bloom. 


Suggestions for the Scrapbook 


I. Draw a picture showing each of the following: 


1. A rice seed bed 

2. A paddy in the summer 
3. A paddy in the fall 

4. Mount Fujiyama 


II. Make a list of Japanese products. 


III. Arrange the following words in alphabetical order and opposite each word write its meaning: 


mountain range rugged 
paddy pottery 
transplanted harvesting 


threshed mountainous 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


A Sightseeing Tour in Japan 


Characters 
Japanese Children 


Girls Boys 
AHIRA URASHIMA 
UzuME TOMODATA 
JInGu MoMoTARo 


American Children 


Girls Boys 
KATHERINE FRANK 
BERTHA RONALD 
ROSALIE SAM 


TEACHER: American 


Bus Driver: Japanese 


ACT I 


ScENE: On a Japanese street. The 
‘“‘bus’”’ (rows of chairs) in the 
foreground and _ the back- 
ground made _ realistic by 
Japanese signs, flags, and gayly 


colored parasols, etc. The 
Japanese children and _ bus 
driver should be in costume if 
possible. 


(As the scene opens the Bus 
Driver is standing by the bus. 
He is hummin{§ a little tune. He 
speaks.) 


Bus DRIVER: 

My bus and I are ready to go, 
To go on a trip today. 

T wish the children weren’t so slow 
For we must be on our way. 


(Enter three JAPANESE GIRLS 
laughing and talking together.) 


AHIRA: 
As soon as the Americans arrive on 
the dock, 
We will be ready to go, 
You’ll have to drive slowly, so’s we 


can talk 
About the places we’ll show. 
(The Bus Driver nods his 


head and smiles pleasantly.) 


UZzuME: 
It’s time for the boat, 
I can hardly wait 
I wish ’twould hurry, don’t you? 
With those American children 
We have a date, 
And there’s so much to see and do. 


JINGU: 
Here come the boys; let’s all go 
along, 
So when the ship comes in 
We can hear the sound of the signal 
gong 
Amid the noise and din. 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


(The three JAPANESE Boys 
enter, speak to the girls and to- 
gether they all walk to one end 
of the stage. Soon a gong is heard 
offstage and the JAPANESE CHIL- 
DREN give a cheer and a shout.) 


URASHIMA: 
Our friends are coming from the 
U.S.A. 
Three cheers for the Americans in 
Japan today! 


(A few minutes later the 
AMERICAN CHILDREN arrive with 
their TEACHER. They are carrying 
suitcases and are dressed in 
traveling clothes. They act 
rather shy at first, but .soon all 
are talking and laughing.) 


KATHERINE, BERTHA and Rosa- 
LIE (speak): 
We’re glad we’ve arrived at last in 
Japan, 
We’re anxious to see a kimono and 
fan. 


FRANK, RONALD, and Sam: 
Oh, pooh, we’d rather see a jiu- 
jitsu match, 
Or maybe some rice in a muddy 
patch. 


TEACHER: 

Don’t get so excited, now, children, 
please, 

You'll soon see everything and have 
Japanese teas, 

But now we'll be as polite as we can, 

For all are polite in the land of 
Japan. 

(End of Act I) 


ACT II 
CHARACTERS: Same. 


ScENE: On the bus. A sightseeing 
tour. 


(As the scene opens, the chil- 
dren, with the driver and 
teacher, are on the bus. A 
Japanese boy sitting with an 
American boy, etc.) 


Tomopata (pointing): 

There to your left are the mud fields 
of rice, 

We know how to raise it with kernels 
so nice. 

We put into tubs the grains when 
they’re ripe, 

And there’s straw that is left like a 
narrow pipe. 

This straw is used to make sandals 
and such, 

For we Japanese never like to waste 
much. 


KATHERINE: 
Look at those groves. Are those 
really trees? 


Momoraro: 

I’ve forgotten you Americans didn’t 
know about these. 

They’re really tall grasses we call 
bamboo, 

There are hundreds of things we 
make from them, too, 

Umbrellas, hats, furniture, and 
houses, 

When I tell you we eat it your in- 
terest arouses. 


BERTHA: 
While we’re skimming along the 
road, 
About Japanese dress will you give 
us the mode? 


AHIRA: 

Some of the men dress about as your 
men do, 

While our laborers wear coats of 
very dark blue 

Made of cotton with a symbol, 
shown behind, 

Meaning the type of their work 
you'll find. 


UzuME: 
The women seldom bother with a 
hat, 
Carrying parasols of this and that. 


JINGu: 
And “Geta” is the word for a 
Japanese shoe. 
That lady over there—oh, look, 
please do. 


(Pointing to the right at 
imaginary person.) 
FRANK: 
What queer little houses—they look 
so frail, 


I should think they’d be ruined by 
rain and hail. 


URASHIMA: 
One side is quite open, with hardly a 
wall, 
And we rarely have any furniture at 
all. 


ROSALIE: 
Oh, my, what are those funny gigs? 
Their wheels are almost as slender 
as twigs. 


AHIRA: 
Those are called Jinrikishas, Rosalie 
dear, 
And the coolies run miles from year 
to year. 


MoMorTARO: 
We write with a brush instead of a 
pen, 
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And our boys work hard to be 
learned men. 


TOMODATO: 
Japan is the land of the Rising Sun, 
We hope while here you’ll have some 
fun. 
It’s the Land of Cherry Blossoms, 
too, 


Now come to our house to visit us, 
do! 


(The bus stops and the chil- 
dren get off and start towards 
the imaginary home of one of the 
children. Before going offstage 
the AMERICAN CHILDREN gather 
together and say:) 
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We thank you all for your fine share 
In telling us what you do and wear. 
Before we leave your Island shore, 
We know we’lllearna great deal more. 
To return your kindnesses today, 
We invite you all to the U.S. A. 


The End 


The Story 


of Cotton 


By MARY WEDEHASE 


,_ he goes! There he goes! 
All dressed up in his new spring 
clothes!’’ 


Introduction 


In the spring we begin to take off 
our warm winter clothing just like 
the woolly sheep do and put on 
something that we think isn’t quite 
so warm. 


Why isn’t this clothing as warm 
as our winter clothing? 

Do you know what it is made of? 

Where does it come from? 

Why does it seem cooler to you? 

What color is your spring clothing? 

Why are these colors different 
than your winter clothing? 


Would you like to know the an- 
swers to these questions? 


Questions like these help to stimu- 
late interest in this subject and the 
children will be more eager to learn 
about a wonderful plant called the 
Cotton Plant. 


Procedure 


1. Pictures of the cotton plant, 
the cotton gin, plantations, 
Negroes, cotton mills, etc., were 
shown to the children and dis- 
cussed. 

2. We searched in our readers for 
stories of the South and the 
cotton industry. 

3. We went to the school and pub- 
lic library to find books that 
would give us some information 
about cotton. 

4. Oral reports were given by the 

pupils. 

Stories were read by the chil- 

dren. 

6. Stories from more difficult books 

were read by the teacher. 

A real cotton plant was shown 

to the children. 

8. We located the cotton belt on 
the map of the United States. 

9. We saw lantern slides of the 
South and the cotton industry. 

10. We had a lady that lived in the 
South tell us about the South 
and the cotton industry. 


un 
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Activities 


1. Examine the cotton plant. 

2. Plant a few cotton seeds and 
watch them grow. 

3. Examine a cotton boll to find 
its seeds. 

4. Write a letter to a cotton mill 
for samples of cotton and cotton 
cloth. 

5. Compare the different kinds of 
cotton cloth. 

6. Draw a map of the United 
States and mark the cotton belt. 

7. Make a large wall poster show- 
ing the different steps from the 
cotton plant to the finished 
cloth. 

8. Draw and talk about the 
changes in color of the cotton 
flower. 

9. Discuss the cotton gin and how 
it works. 

10. Give reports about the life of 
Eli Whitney. 

11. Discuss the process of weaving. 

12. Make a simple weaving loom. 

13. Weave some small and simple 
pieces of cloth using cotton 
thread. 

14. Learn some songs that are sung 
in the South. 

15. Bring to school and display 
pieces of cotton cloth. 

16. Bring to school and display 
clothing made of cotton cloth. 

17. Write some original stories 
about what you have learned 
about cotton. 

18. Organize and give an assembly 
about cotton. 

19. Make a booklet with stories 
and drawings of cotton. 


Aim or Objectives 


1. To gain a thorough knowledge 
about cotton and the cotton 
industry. 

2. To learn to appreciate the won- 
derful things that give us our 
clothes. 

3. To further reading interest. 

4. To compare cotton cloth with 
silk and wool. 
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To learn about the southern 
part of our country and compare 
it with the other parts of the 

United States. 

6. To learn to organize material 
gathered by the pupils. 

7. To help a child to be more inde- 
pendent. 

8. To gain a better knowledge of 
the cotton plant by examining 
the living plant. 

9. To help a child to gain more 
self-assurance and poise by giv- 
ing oral reports. 

10. To further a child’s interest in 

the wonderful things of life. 


Correlation with Other Subjects 


1. Reading 
a. Develop good oral and silent 
reading. 


b. To learn to look for good 
informational material. 

c. Stimulate interest in library 
reading. 

d. To learn new words and 
their meanings. 


2. Spelling 
a. Learn to spell new words 
correctly. 
b. Learn to use the dictionary. 
3. Language 
a. Learn to write good sen- 
tences. 


b. Learn to write a good letter. 

c. Good written compositions. 
(1) Sentences, capital letters, 

punctuation. 

d. Learn to write a good invita- 
tion to program or assembly. 

e. Good oral expression in giv- 
ing report about cotton. 

f. Learn to organize given ma- 
terial in correct order of 
happenings. 


4. Arithmetic 
a. Learn to measure. 

(1) In making a simple loom 
according to measure- 
ments. 

b. Learn to add correctly. 
c. Learn weights. 

(1) Number of pounds in a 

bale of cotton. 


5. Art 
a. Free-hand drawing of the 
cotton plant. 
b. Individuals contribute to the 
large poster that tells the 
story of cotton. 
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To learn more about color 
combinations. 

. Learn to appreciate beauty. 
Learn to arrange articles 
artistically. 

Learn more about designs 
in printed and woven mate- 
rial. 


Outcome 


To have a thorough knowledge 
of the following things to make 
a broader, brighter, and ap- 
preciative child: 
The South 
. The cotton plant 
. The cotton factories 
. Weaving 
Color 
Design 
. Cloth 
. Clothes 
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The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


Local Environment Interesting to Children 
By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


ga a discussion of the cover- 
picture, the teacher can emphasize 
the coming of the spring birds, the 
flowering twigs, the early blossoms, 
the waking up of nature after a long 
winter nap. Through the discussion 
the teacher can easily coax the chil- 
dren to be on the alert for beauty 
about them, in their homes, school 
yards, in the woods and fields. A 
good teacher can enrich the appre- 
ciation of the pupils. She can stimu- 
_ late in her children a knowledge and 
first-hand experience with their own 
local environment, with those every- 
day things with which they are 
familiar. 

In watching various teachers in 
all types of committees, I have been 
intensely interested to see how they 
have made use of their own local en- 
vironment in keeping the curiosity of 
children alive in increasing their stock 
of meanings, in enhancing their love 
of beauty, in improving their at- 
titudes and in deepening their 
appreciations. With this idea in 
mind, I have recorded data observed 


in various classrooms and _ listed 
many types of activities found there 
which I hope may be helpful to other 
teachers who are interested in ex- 
ploring the beauty of their local 
environments. I am going to list 
these experiences under types: (1) 
the esthetic, (2) the physical world, 
(3) the contact with people. 


1. Opportunities for developing 
esthetic experiences in the chil- 
dren. 

a. Discussing the beauty of a 
flowering twig, of a sunset, of a 
graceful old tree in the school yard, 
of a clear, blue sky. 

b. Discussing and visiting an un- 
usually artistic garden in the spring. 

c. Making a study of a few lovely 
paintings or pictures in the school, 
in the public library or in the chil- 
dren’s homes. 

d. Discussing and visiting a beau- 
tiful shop window. 

e. Encouraging the children to 
bring into the classroom the first 
apple and cherry blossoms. 


f. Helping children to better ap- 
preciate the arrangement of flowers 
in a vase. 

g. Visiting the parks and play- 
grounds to observe the garden, the 
birds, the trees, the soft grass. 


h. Discussing certain homes in the 
community that have an artistic, 
well-kept appearance as to paint, 
fences, flower-beds. 

i. Making full use of the view from 
the classroom windows—the hills, 
the river, the valley, the fields, the 
trees, and noting beauty of both 
form and color. 

j. Visiting an apple orchard in the 
spring to get the profusion of colors. 

k. Collecting flowers and _ seed 
catalogs with the thought of study- 
ing the care of flowers. 

1. Having children in the neighbor- 
hood who have a lovely rock garden 
or flower garden tell the children 
how to care for it and the enjoyment 
they get from it. 

m. Studying the trees as they are 
leafing out in the early spring. 
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n. Reading to the children de- 
lightful stories and poems of trees, 
birds, flowers. Encouraging them to 
bring in similar stories and poems 
to share with the group. 

o. Taking a trip in the spring to 
observe the willow along the creek. 

p. Making of bird houses for home 
and school use. 


q. Encouraging full expression of 
the children’s feeling through writ- 
ing, drawing, painting, modeling. 


2. Some opportunities for experi- 
ence with the physical world. 
a. Collecting of interesting rocks 
to identify sandstone, limestone, etc. 
b. Making of bird charts and imi- 
tating of bird songs. 


c. Making of flower charts, where 
is recorded the finding of the early 
spring flowers. 

d. Making a collection of seeds, 
bulbs and plants to note color, 
variety, size. 

e. Watching bulbs on special occa- 
sions like Easter. 

f. Noting the appearance of the 
earth after a rain. 

g. Making window boxes for the 
classroom. 


h. Keeping a weather and tem- 
perature chart. 

i. Collecting of caterpillars. Study- 
ing the life cycle of the butterfly. 

j. Keeping a record of the winds, 
and signifying what the different 
winds mean. 


3. Opportunities for experience with 
people. 

a. Have children well acquainted 
with one another, the things each 
likes to do, the books each loves to 
read, knowing what is harder for 
each to do, knowing how each has 
fun, how the parent of each child 
earns his living, etc. 


b. Have children thoroughly famil- 
iar with their school—the duties of 
each person, the room residence of 
the various teachers, how to address 
each one. 


c. Have the children make a chart 
of the various helpers in the com- 
munity—the fireman, policeman, 
milkman, etc., and help them to 
observe how each contributes to the 
happiness and well-being of family 
life. 

d. Having the children familiar 
with lively contributions that their 
city or town has to offer, like an art 
exhibit, a park, a public library. 

e. Helping the children to add 
beauty to their homes and to con- 
tribute to its happiness. 


f. Making a list of things they can 
do to help mother and father. 


g. Studying what makes for hap- 
piness and better relations at school. 


h. Sharing in the various duties in 
the classroom. 


i. Encouraging children always to 
show better appreciation for the 
numberless things that are being 
done for them by parents, teachers, 
friends, etc. 


These are only a few of the activi- 
ties I have seen carried out in various 
schoolrooms. Through an intimate 
and personal study of their own 
environment, I believe that children 
will realize that beauty is not a 
thing apart, but that it is all about 
them in place, in deed, in work, in 
play, and that they are responsible 
for promoting its growth and for 
cherishing it as well. Let us encour- 
age the children to feel, with Robert 
Browning, the words: 


The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven, 

The hillside’s dew-pearled; 
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The lark’s on the wing, 
The snail’s on the thorn, 
God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world. 


A brief bibliography emphasizing 
spring beauty through story and 
poem. 

Stories 


‘“‘How the Water Lily Came,”’ Wig- 
wam Stories, Judd. 


“The First Snowdrop,’ Hans 
Christian Andersen. 
“A Story of the Springtime,”’ 


Kupfer, Legends of Greece 
and Rome (Harrap). 

“The Legend of the Dandelion,” For 
the Children’s Hour (Milton 
Bradley). 

Maple Leaf and the Violet,” 
Story Hour, Wiggin and Smith 


(Houghton). 

‘“‘The Story of the First Snowdrops,”’ 
Nature Myths, Holbrook 
(Houghton). 


‘‘Why the Morning Glory Climbs,”’ 
Bryant, How to Tell Stories 
to Children (Houghton). 

‘‘Pomegranate Seeds,’”’ Tanglewood 
Tales, Hawthorne (Houghton). 

‘Little Brown Elf,” Tuttle, Realand 
Make-Believe (Longmans). 

“The Stream That Ran Away,” 
Austin, Good Stories for 
Great Holidays (Houghton). 

“Pippa’s Song,’’ Robert Browning, 
My Poetry Book (Winston). 

“Apple Blossom,’ Kate Brown, 
Golden Flute (John Day). 

“I Want to Sing,” Joyce Brisley, 
Lamb Tails and Such Like 
(David McKay). 

“Apple Blossoms,’ Helen Wing, 
Golden Flute (John Day). 
“From the Japanese,’ Golden 

Flute, John Day. 

‘‘Pussy’s Needs,’’ Tuttle, Our Holi- 
days and Special Days (Crea- 
tive Ed. Society). 


I use my nose for smelling 
All sorts of pretty flowers. 

I use my feet for climbing, 
And standing under showers. 


I use my ears for listening 
To secrets, songs, and such. 
I use my mouth for eating, 
(I like to eat so much!) 


Usefulness 


By VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I use my eyes for seeing 
The color of the sky. 
I use my head for thinking 
Out things like HOW and WHY. 


I use my hands for building, 
And feeling all my toys. 

I guess I do about the same 
As other girls and boys. 
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Around the World We Go 


A Blackboard Journey 
By FLORA C. RUE 


Mss ALLEN tinkled the little 
silver bell on her desk and the pupils 
sat quietly at attention. 

Dickie and Jean are going for a 
trip around the world with their 
mother and father. Would any of 
you like to go? I see—you all want 
to go. 

This is to be a Blackboard Jour- 
ney. Dickie and Jean are helping 
their mother pack the trunks. I’ll 
draw a big trunk on the blackboard 
and here is a chalk for you, Donald. 
You may draw a little trunk for 
Dickie and Jean. They are going to a 
country called Japan and perhaps 
another country called Holland. 
They will need both winter and 
summer clothes. 

Dickie knows they will need suit 
cases, too. Here is a big one for 
Mother and Daddy, and two little 
ones for Dickie and Jean. I will 
draw the big suit case and James and 
Helen may each draw a little suit 
case. 

Jean wants to take her biggest 
doll with her, but Dickie knows that 
people do not carry many things 
with them when they travel. Dickie 
is eight years old and Jean is only 
six. Dickie tells Jean to take a very 
little doll that she can carry in her 
coat pocket. Mabel, you may draw 
the little doll that Jean is taking 
with her. 

Now the trunks and suit cases are 
packed and Dickie.and Jean are 
dressed and ready to go. Here comes 
the taxi to take them to the dock 
where the big steamer is waiting to 
take them to Japan. Here is a long 
new chalk, Ben. I know you can 
draw a very nice taxi for us. And, 
Joe, you may color it yellow. 

They drive very fast through the 
crowded streets. Dickie and Jean 
like to go fast. Do you? I see you all 
like to go fast. 


Dickie is the first to see the ocean, 
then he and Jean bothshout as they 
see the big ocean steamer. 

“It has four smokestacks on it,” 
yells Dickie. “It has an American 
flag on it,’’ says Jean. “It is a block 
long,’’ says Daddy. 

Here is a chalk for you, Marvin. 
You may draw the steamer. And 
you may draw the waves of the 
ocean, Nan. 

They look like a parade as they 
walk up the gang plank. Three men 
with red caps go first, carrying the 
suit cases, Dad, holding tight to 
Dickie’s hand, goes next, and Mother 
and Jean walk last. 

Now someone is pulling up the 
gangplank. Put some smoke in the 
smokestacks quickly, Marvin, the 
big steamer is starting to go. 


On the Steamer 


Daddy and Mother and Dickie 
and Jean stand by the railing as the 
big boat moves away from the dock. 
They wave to Grandma and Uncle 
Bob, who are waving to them from 
the dock. Grandma and Uncle Bob 
grow smaller and smaller as the boat 
moves out to sea. Now Dickie and 
Jean cannot see them at all, so they 
go inside to find their stateroom. 

The number of the stateroom is 
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58. Dickie runs ahead and soon finds 
it, and Dad opens the door. 

It is a little room and Dickie and 
Jean laugh at the beds. They look 
like shelves. Dickie climbs up the 
ladder to the top shelf and says he 
will sleep up there. I’ll draw the 
beds, which are called bunks, and 
you may draw the ladder, Billy. 

Now while Mother unpacks the 
trunk, Dickie and Jean take a walk 
with Dad to see the big boat. The 
children have to hold tight to 
Daddy’s hand to keep from falling, 
because the boat rocks as it goes 
over the waves. This is the way it 
rocks; this way, and this way, and 
this way, and this way. You may all 
rock with me. After awhile Dickie 
and Jean will learn to walk on the 
boat without falling. Then they will 
have their “‘sea legs.” 

Now we’ll go up with them to see 
the pilot house. The pilot is steering 
the boat with the big pilot wheel. 
Can you draw a pilot wheel, Marvin? 
Draw a big one so everyone can see it. 

Now they all go down to the 
engine room to see the big shiny 
engines. As one part goes up the 
other goes down. It keeps going up 
and down all day and all night and 
pushes the big ocean steamer 
through the water. 

Jean wants a drink of water. She 
thinks she could drink up the whole 
ocean she is so thirsty. 

Dickie tells her the ocean is salty, 
but Jean doesn’t believe him until 
she dips her finger in a little puddle 
of water made by the spray and 
then touches her finger to _ her 
tongue. She makes a face and decides 
not to drink up the ocean if it 
tastes like that. 

When Dickie and Jean have been 
on the ocean steamer three weeks 
they can see the island of Japan in 
the distance. 

Dickie helps Mother pack the 
clothes in the trunks and suit cases, 
and Dad takes Jean out on the deck 
and says he will watch her. But Dad 
falls asleep in a chair, while Jean 
plays with the little doll she brought 
with her. After awhile Mother and 
Dickie come out on deck. Dad is 
still asleep, but where is Jean? 
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Everyone helps to look for Jean. 
Someone walks across the deck and 
calls loudly through the big horn, 
little girl is lost.” 

Dickie thinks she has been near 
the railing because her little doll is 
on a chair near by. Mother is afraid 
her little girl has fallen overboard. 

There are some lifeboats hanging 
on ropes at the side of the steamer. 
You may draw a lifeboat, Jim. If 
there is a storm at sea and some- 
thing happens to the steamer, the 
sailors let the lifeboats down into 
the water and the people get into 
them and are rowed away from the 
big steamer. Often the passengers 
are saved in these little boats; that 
is why they are called “‘lifeboats.”’ 

Dickie decides to climb up and 
peek into one of these lifeboats. He 
knows Jean is a good climber. He 
steps on the railing and climbs up 
the rope and looks into the boat. 
Then he calls as loud as he can, “‘I’ve 
found her; she’s asleep in the life- 
boat.”’ 

Everyone is glad she has been 
found, but they must hurry and get 
their coats and hats on for a man 
calls through the big horn, ‘‘Get 
your baggage ready. Get your bag- 
gage ready. This is Japan.”’ 


Here We Are in Japan 


Miss Allen tinkles the little silver 
bell on her desk and the children 
put down their pencils and listen. 

This is the first thing Dickie and 
Jean see when they reach Japan. It 
looks like a very big ice-cream cone 
upside down. I'll draw it on the 
blackboard. The white on the point 
is snow. It is a volcano. A volcano 
is a mountain that spits up fire. 
This voleano’s name is Fu-ji-ya-ma. 

A man takes Dickie and Jean and 
their father and mother to the 
funny little house they will live in 
while they are in Japan. Come and 
we will all look at it here on the 
blackboard. 

Dickie and Jean are very sleepy 
and want to go to bed. But where 
are the beds? All they see is a couple of 
cushions and a few little tables and 
some rugs rolled up and standing 
in the corner. 


Daddy laughs at them and tells 
them that now they are in Japan 
they will have to sleep on the floor 
as the Japanese people do. He gives 
Mother a little pillow, but when 
they see it is made of wood they all 
laugh. 

Soon Dickie and Jean are rolled 
up in their rugs and fast asleep. 

Here comes a man carrying a big 
yellow tray on his head. Dickie and 
Jean are ready for their breakfast 
and watch the man as he sets the 
tray down carefully. There are 
pretty yellow and blue dishes of rice 
and cream and little cups of tea. 
Dickie frowns. He doesn’t like rice 
and he doesn’t like tea, but he is 
hungry and there’s nothing to do 
but eat the rice and drink the tea 
just as you and I would do if we 
were really there. 

But what is this coming up the 
walk? It looks like a big umbrella 
walking along by itself. No, there 
are tiny feet under it. This is how it 
looks. I’ll make the umbrella, which 
is made of paper, and you may 
color, it, Janet. Use blue and yellow 
and green and red. The little feet 
underneath have red sandals on. 
You may color the sandals, Helen. 
Ah! now we see who she is. She is 
the little girl who lives next door. 
Her name is Toto San. I’ll write her 
name underneath. See how she 
takes her sandals off as she comes 
into the house. You may color her 
dress yellow and her wide sash blue, 
Mabel. See how her black eyes slant 
up at the ends. She is giving Mother 
a lovely bouquet of flowers, and 
when Mother brings a vase, Toto 
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San arranges them for her. All 
Japanese girls when they are very 
young are taught to arrange flowers 
in a vase. 

Jean is looking at Toto San’s 
white socks. They have a separate 
place for the big toe and really look 
like mittens. Can you draw a pair, 
Nan? 

Now that we are in Japan with 
Dickie and Jean we are going some- 
where every day. First, we shall go 
shopping. This is what Dickie and 
Jean are to ride in. It is called a 
jinrikisha. This is what it looks 
like. A man pulls it instead of a 
horse. Here is a green chalk, Ben; 
you may make the grass growing 
on the path. 

Today it is very windy and the 
wind has blown Toto San’s house 
down. Dickie and Jean are very 
sorry, but Toto San says they have 
many more houses in their ‘‘go- 
down.”’ The ‘‘go-down”’ their 
storeroom. The Japanese houses are 
made of screens. They keep screens 
in their ‘“‘“go-down’’ until they need 
them. 

Here comes little Toto San. She is 
very much dressed up and there are 
tiny colored fans stuck in her black 
hair. She has something to tell 
Dickie and Jean. Listen! 

‘“‘My honorable Mother asks you 
to come to the Doll Festival this 
afternoon.”’ 

Dickie thinks he does not want to 
see a lot of dolls, but when Toto San 
tells them she has hundreds of 
them, and there are boy dolls and 
girl dolls, clowns and acrobats, baby 
dolls, and lady dolls, Dickie thinks 
he would like to see them. 

The Doll Festival is like a big 
party, that lasts three days. The 
guests are served with tea in little 
cups without handles. When the 
party is over all the dolls are packed 
up and put away until next year. 

Today is very warm and bright. 
Toto San and Dickie and Jean are 
playing in the sand-box Dad has 
made for them in the yard. They 
have made mountains and tunnels 
and have filled some little dishes 
full of wet sand to bake in the sun. 
Suddenly they stop and _ listen. 
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Mother is striking the gong for 
dinner. She calls Dickie and tells 
him to invite Toto San to have 
dinner with them. But where is 
Jean? They call and call, but she 
does not come. Toto San says some- 
one will bring her home if she has 
her tag on. All Japanese children 
wear a tag with their names and 
addresses on. 

Jean’s Mother wishes Jean had a 
tag on. 

All the people come out of their 
houses to help hunt for Jean. Toto 
San is the first to see her. She sees 


Jean walking very slowly along the 
road. She is carrying something that 
seems to be very, very heavy. This 
is what it is. A little Chinese poodle 
dog. His hair is long and his nose is 
very short and flat. 

Jean says she wasn’t lost at all; 
she was chasing the dog and it took 
a long while to catch up with him. 

Yoki, the man who cooks their 
meals and brings them on a big 
tray, has many little Chinese poodles 
so Dad buys one for Dickie and Jean. 

Today a letter has come for Dad, 
a big one that looks very important. 
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You may draw one on the board, 
Marvin; be sure to put the stamp 
in the right corner. 

The letter says that Dad must go 
to another country. The children 
do not want to leave Japan. Jean 
starts to cry but Toto San 
blinks the tears out of her black 
eyes, for Japanese children are 
taught not to cry. 

Daddy says, ‘“‘We are going to 
Holland next. You will like Holland. 
Pack up your trunks for we must be 
ready to go tomorrow.”’ 


The Value of School Gardens 


By RUTH M. BROWN 


W ues a group of enthusiastic 
children attack the ground with 
rakes and spades and unearth the 
worms, bugs, insects, toads, roots, 
and seeds that are coming to life in 
the spring, numberless questions 
come to their minds. That the ques- 
tions must be answered is apparent, 
as their curiosity is natural. If this 
aroused interest is enlightened by 
Nature Study and Science lessons, 
their bewilderment about growing 
things is cleared up and becomes 
knowledge. Not only visits to the 
greenhouses and parks follow, but 
correspondence with seed houses 
and gardeners, making out seed 
orders, writing money orders and 
letters of inquiry become a relative 
part of the scheme to obtain mate- 
rials and information, thus opening 
a new field of learning in regard to 
business practices. 

In this kind of work, especially, 
do children see the need of co-opera- 
tion. Each must take his turn at the 
different tasks of raking, spading, 
carrying, cleaning up, planting and 
sprinkling. Every task is popular 
and coveted by both boys and girls. 
They must work together in a 
group, helping each other without 
fussing and waste of time. Very 
necessary is initiative in planning 
and doing the work, as the time 
goes fast when out of doors. Neces- 
sary also is good sportsmanship in 
giving and receiving criticism and 
taking on the hard jobs without 
complaint. 

Time and help given by the Board 
of Education, school officials and 
faculty, city officials and workmen, 
and information given by people 
familiar with the work make the 
children realize these people are 
very interested in them and their 
garden and results in a feeling of 


appreciation. Courteous letters of 
appreciation can be written to these 
people. 

Pride in a job well done is not an 
undesirable attitude in children. It 
is due to having taken part in im- 
proving the appearance of their 
school ground and creating a pleas- 
ant spot where there was none 
before, and they guard their plot 
zealously. When children have 
planted and tended a garden of 
their own, they have more respect 
for growing gardens and realize the 
seriousness of carelessly destroying 
another’s work by thoughtless tres- 
passing. 

One grade or an entire school may 
participate in the making of a 
garden. It is surprising the number 
of people outside of the school who 
will volunteer help and materials. 

If you are planning a garden this 
spring, here are some suggestions 
that may help you: 


I. Looking Over the Plot 
A. Make a note of: 


1. Unsightly spots, such as hol- 
low places, ash piles, weed 
growths and rocks that should 
be removed. 

Good trees and shrubs that are 
not easily moved and mutct, 
therefore, be included in the 
garden plan. 

Worthless trees and shrubs 
that must be removed en- 
tirely. 

Necessary trimming and 
thinning out of permanent 
trees and shrubs. 

5. Measuring the plot. 


B. Decide upon flower beds and 
borders. 


1. The location of these, keeping 
in mind the fact that flowers 


must have at least the morn- 
ing sun. Full sun is best. 
Length and width of borders. 
These may be any length and 
from two to ten feet in width, 
according to the size of the 
plot. 

Should borders be formal or 
informal? (Informal types have 
irregular or curving outlines 
and are easily measured and 
cared for.) 

Making note of any places 
needing tall or hedge plants. 
Flowers look best planted 
against a background. Castor 
Bean, Hollyhocks, Cosmos, or 
permanent hedge, such as 
Buckthorn, Honeysuckle, or 
Lilac, may be put in. These 
plants will mark the boundary 
line, as well as screen off any 
driveways or buildings. 

Notice any shady spots which 
will require plants that bloom 
in the shade. 


Get Information 
Flowers 


about 


Send for seed catalogs. 


In Science Readers and flower 
and garden books, find infor- 
mation that will help the chil- 
dren make a workable plan. 

Which flowers are annuals and 
which perennials, and _ the 
meaning of these terms. 
Height the different flowers 
grow. 
Growing habits. 
Which are best in sun; which 
in shade. 
Those easily grown from seed. 
Climates best suited. 
Blooming period and length 
of period. 
Colors associated with them. 
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| C. Make a list of easily grown J. Make out seed orders. 5. The middle of March is a good 
Soa a 7 = K. Teach children to make money time to begin indoor planting. 
) even when planted by First ae” send them if y. Outdoor Pr eliminary Work 
‘ Graders. L. Visit parks, seed houses, green- A. Level off land according to plan. 
1. Zinnias ete Use rakes, forks and shovels. 
1 2. Marigolds 
c 3. Calendulas M. Invite speakers to school to B. Add new soil where necessary. 

e 4. Four-o’Clocks give information about 1. May be added for any burnt- 
5. Nasturtiums gardens. over places, ash piles, etc. 
‘. 6. Balsam Ill. Making the Garden Plan 2. Will help build up borders. 

7. Euphorbia (Snow-on-the- 
i. Mountain) A. Materials needed. C. Remove all brush, weeds and 
je 8. Phlox 1. 12” x 18” manila or white long grass. This may be 

9. Larkspur drawing paper, rulers, pencils burned off if very dense. 

10. Cosmos and erasers. D. Do necessary trimming of 

11. Dusty Millers 2. A simple professional garden shrubs and trees. Do not 

12. California Poppies plan for children to study, if trim blooming shrubs in early 

is. Portulaca available. spring, but wait until blos- 

- — B. Keep the plan unified. soming period is over. 

16. Hollyhocks (are a biennial 1: Like furniture in a room, E. Lay out borders. Lay a garden 
and must be planted in the shrubs and flowers look best hose on ground to outline 
fall) in groups, the tallest at the border. Cut a sharp line in 

; back. A group is best made up the earth along hose line. 

D. Make a list of flowers that are of flowers of different heights 

n- best started indoors or bought and foliages. F. Spade up flower beds and bor- 

from florist (annual or per- 2. Best effects are obtained when ders. Rake over and make 
TS. ennial). some thought is given to even smooth. If possible, have the 
nd 1. Asters distribution of color. border somewhat higher than 
th, 2. Snapdragons 3. Keep center of garden for the lawn. Leave a narrow 
the 3. Coreopsis lawn, if there is to be one. trench between lawn and 

4. Persian Daisy This lawn should not be cut border. This helps to keep the 

~ 5. Petunia up with scattered beds, but border edge. 
wea 6. Delphinium (with good luck should be an even, unbroken VI. Outdoor Planting 
may be started indoors, but stretch. 
and best bought from florist) 4. Bring into plan any permanent A. Transplanting. 
7. Pansies trees or shrubs. 1. Water plants two hours before 
—_— 8. Oriental poppies (should be 5. Signify on the plan which is bringing outdoors and the soil 
nts. transplanted in August or north, so plan is more workable. will hold together while bein 
d p gust 0 ,sop e gether while being 
Ke September, when foliage has 6. Draw as near to scale as possi- transplanted. 
mo died down) ble, but do not burden children 2. Choose a dark day rather than 
satan , with task of making it to sunny one so plants will not 
hese once planted will come up IV. Indoor Planting * ie ig plants at rear of 
dary every your. A. Seeds suitable by grades. 4. Put water in hole that is to 
= 1. Tulips (to be put in ground in 1. Grade One: Castor Bean, Nas- hold plant and allow it to run 
hich __ the fall) turtiums and Four-o’Clocks. out before filling in. The soil 
we 2. Iris (will grow in shade) 2. Grade Two: Zinnias, Mari- will not cake about the roots 
joom 3. Day Lilies golds, Larkspur. and retard growth. 
4. Tiger Lilies 3. Grade Three: Calendula and 5. Water plants when dry. 
— 5. Fall Daisies Aster. —e 1 
wins 6. Lilies of the Valley (need a 4. Grade Four: Balsam, Cosmos. ~~" ee 
very shady location) 5. Grades Five and Six: Any of :. rags drills or rows according 

F. Make a list of roots and bulbs above, as_ well as Nicotiana, ) po gg to five feet of 

lower that are not hardy and must —— Coreopsis and Persian drill for each child. Plant, 
infor- be taken up and stored each ead cover, and pat down earth 
> chil- fall. B. Method. firmly with hands. 
lan. 1. Gladiolus 1. Containers may be coffee cans, 3. Do not be too economical 
s and 2. Tuberose flower pots, paper seed pots with seed. Better plant three 
the 3. Dahlia and low wooden boxes. Seed and have one grow than be 
pots are best as they make disappointed. 
owers G. List trees and shrubs —— transplanting easy. 4. Plant rows at back of border 
mon to the locality. 2. Use soil free from lumps. The first so the other rows will not 
H. Observe size, shape and hard- children may fill containers at be trampled. Rows should be 
which ness of coat of available seeds. home. Plant seed and sift soil two or three feet apart. 
; } over top, using a kitchen sieve. 5. Place sticks every few feet 
1 seed. I. Growing habits. 3. Water lightly but often, as the along row to mark location. 

1. Some seeds grow only when small amounts of soil dry out These will help children find 

length planted in the fall. quickly. row when weeds are to be 

2. Some like sandy soil; dry; 4. Keep in sunny place and turn pulled. The sticks may be dis- 

them. moist; etc. 


often to keep stalks straight. 


carded when plants are tall. 
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NUMBER WORK 
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There was an old woman, when she wanted to wander, 
Would fly o’er the land on a very fine gander. 
And far down beneath her in country and town 


She saw all the sights as she wandered around. 


She saw a blue auto on a far-away road, 
A huge yellow truck with a big heavy load, 


A little red boat on a lake so serene, 


A little white church on a small village green. 


She saw a red school by a shady old lane, 
And, far in the distance, a big puffing train. 


How many things did the old woman see 


Louise D. Tessin 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


I see four little laughing girls 
And here are seven more, 
How many little girls in all? 
Can you add seven and four? 


Fight May baskets in a group 

And here I can count three, 

If we add three baskets to the eight 
How many will that be? 


Six dogwood blossoms on one branch 
And five more blooming here; 

Six blossoms and five blossoms, 

How much is that, my dear? 
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THE PIG BANK Flora C. Rue 


Tommy had a penny bank, 
A little china pig, 

A round and fat and jolly one, 
But not so very big. 


Grandma dropped 3 pennies in, 
Mother dropped in 3 more. 
Grandpa said, “TI’ll give you 6,” 
But one rolled on the floor. 


How many pennies are in the bank? 


Tommy earned 5 pennies 
For going to the store. 
He spent one for a sucker, 

So into the bank went 4. 


Piggy said, “This game is fun, 
But I cannot hold much more.” 
Then Mary dropped some pennies in, 


One, two, three, four. 


Piggy laughed until he burst, 


And the pennies all ran free. 
How many pennies did Piggy have? 
Count them, and then tell me. 


How many pennies were in the bank? ——— 
How many pennies were spent and lost ? ——— 
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e MINIATURE MAY POLES Sara Rehtus 


Suggestions for Making: 
A round base (1o“diameter 
is practical size) either of 
green blotter paper, or of 
light weight cardboard 
covered with green paper. 
A crayoned surface is too 
slick for pasting. 


Ww 


A big spool is best to 
support the pole. Pole 
may be any round stick 
(extra long pencil may 
be used) mounted jn 
spool center. Plastic clay will 
build up a loose hole. Faste 
spoo! tocenter of circle. Color 


) Streamers are strips of crepe paper, tied or Or Wrap your pole . 
) pasted +0 polg, the other end odie ed to each Py P 
child's hand. 
- Use white drawing pdper to make 
children. About 10 or 12 figures 
will filla 10” circle. Color clothes 
gay colors. Color grass around 
tee +. 
in, 
Cf 


Fold back Fold back 


Paste this flap 
to b 


as¢. 
Figures arranged closely 
look best. 
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GIFTS FOR MOTHER’S DESK a 


Stamp Box 
(Decorated Match Box) 


Faper Weight ( Decorated | ) 


cosmetic jor. 


Suggested Materials: 


For Paper Weight: An empty jar of a) 
good weight ( a Blotter 
cold cream jar.) If a light weigh 
object; suchas an ink bottle, used, fill Hitter: A spool, cork or 
— sand to add weight. and a piece of blotter paper 
acquer or household enamel adds vit) 
an attractive finish. 


For Stamp Box: Match box, small size, or other box of the right size, 
suitable for decorating. 


Suggestions for Decorating: 

asted-on designs may be flower units cut from 
magazines (such as may be found in flower seed catalog), 
or onginal crayon or water color designs, or design units of 
poster paper, first cut the right shape, folded, a 

simple design drawn, then cut out. Pas, 


Rounded ends U First, paste 


save comers. design on 


Press between 
books todry before pasting on spool. 


Paste paper cover 


on match box. 
Jacket for —7 ae Add desion \ast. 
a match box 


FI 
= 
| 
Lid Designs IN blotter. 
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FLOWER DESIGNS Sara Rehtus 


9X12" construction paper background Cblack or another nzutral ) 
% sheet poster paper (a bright color) for flowers and table area 
4 sheet green poster paper for leaves. 

4 sheet harmonizing color for vase, flower centers, etc. 


Then 


First, cut ovt 

acircle the size Fold 

you wish to make Fold into Ps 

your flower. circle fourths. 4) 783 
in half. 


To make circles, draw 
ground lids, or 


Fold once to 
cut leaves. 


Next, 
fold into 


other round gighths » 
objects, Cut out 
in petal 7 / 
Shapes. i 
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The Apple Tree’s Secret 


Words and music by KATHRYN SANDERS RIEDER 


— 
in 6A snug, brown nest, in the old ap-ple tree Sat a moth - er bird on the blue eggs,three. And the 
2. One morn-ing therecame fromthe old ap-ple tree The loud “chirp,chirp” of the lit - tle birds,three. And they 
warm wind ruf- fled her soft feath-er’d breast, As she sat like a guard in her snug’ brownnest. And the 
call - ed for worms and whenthey were fed, They all went to sleep in their lit - tle round bed. And the 
‘ 
pink buds burst out on the old ap - ple tree, And hid the brown nest’ with its blue eggs, three. 
moth -— ef sang in the old ap - ple tree, A low, hap - py song to her lit - tle birds, three. 
w 
Of the Maytime 
Words and music by KATHRYN SANDERS RIEDER 
1. Of the May - time, of the May - time, we joy - ful - ly sing, With danc - ing and 
2. The May - pole stands read - y in gar- lands’ so gay, A -- wait - ing the 
- 
sing - ing we wel - come the spring. Flow’rs are bloom - ing ev - ‘ry - where And 
dane - cers on hap - py May Day. Each will (take a rib - bon bright, And 
bird songs fill the air. All . na - ture re : joic - es in the May - time so fair. 
each place will find, Then dance - ing in and out . . the. May - pole’ will wind. 
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A -ROUND BY MY FEET. |MAR- |- GOLDS AND YEL-10W] PRIM-RO- SES 


PINKS NOD THEIR HEADS TO AND FRO./TALL AND STAT- IY ARE THE] HOL- LY HOCKS 


BLOS-SOM 


POP-PY BUDS AND BLUE FOR-|GET- ME-NOTS PRO-CLAIM IT 


SHIN- WITH | DEW.| CAN-TER-BUR- Y BELLG AND|MORN-ING GLOR-IES SWEET ARE 


LOOK BRIGHT AND GAY. 


1S THE LOVE-LY MONTH OF |MAY. 


GROW-ING IN MY GAR TOO. 
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By ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


with Ann Harvey, Teacher 


May Primary Experiences 


May 1—May Day 


“Round about, round about 
In a fairy ring-a, 
Thus we dance, thus we dance, 
And thus we sing-a. 
Trip and go, to and fro, 
Over this green-a, 
All about, in and out, 
For our brave Queen-a.”’ 
-Anonymous 


sang the boys and girls of Ann 
Harvey’s class as they happily 
danced around a little girl who had 
been chosen the May Queen. Then 
followed the songs, ‘““The Maypole 
Dance” by Alice Riley from Pro- 
gressive Music Book One, pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany, and ‘‘Winding the Maypole”’ 
by Elizabeth Taylor, from Songs of 
Childhood, published by Ginn and 
Company. 

Inside the schoolroom the making 
of May baskets offered many oppor- 
tunities for creative construction 
work. With an abundance of bright 
colored paper, scissors, brads, paste 
and the necessary teacher guidance, 
the children worked out simple but 
gay little baskets—no two exactly 
alike. 


May 6—Spelling 


Spelling, as spelling, was not 
begun until the children realized the 
great need of it. They had learned 
to write words as the need for those 
particular words arose, but they had 
not been taught the names of the 
letters until they had become very 
familiar with their sounds and had 
acquired the habit of using them 
helpfully. After they had had wide 
experience in realizing the need of 
spelling, practice periods in which 
the teacher guided the class in try- 
ing to increase ability in spelling 
were begun. Often the writing and 
spelling drill came at the same time; 
and the boys and girls thought one 
of the most delightful games was to 
build up lists of words having a com- 
mon phonogram, as all, ball, call, 
fall, hall, tall, wall; or and, band, 
sand, land; or ring, sing, etc. 
Because of their familiarity with the 
sounds, within three or four weeks 
after the children began to learn 
the names of the letters they could 
write and spell many, many words. 


Most of them were able to write a 
hundred words, which success stimu- 
lated an even greater interest in 
spelling. 

The spelling practice period in 
Ann Harvey’s room was often similar 
to the following. (Each teacher will, 
of course, use methods and pro- 
cedures which meet the particular 
interests and needs of her group.) 


Three new words are studied, one 
word at a time being presented to 
the class. The teacher writes the 
word on the blackboard and pro- 
nounces it slowly. The class pro- 
nounces the word. The teacher and 
children make up sentences con- 
taining the word. She then spells it 
orally and asks several different chil- 
dren to spell it. The teacher writes 
the word again, then erases it and 
asks a child to write it on the black- 
board. Usually she writes and erases 
it several times, giving other chil- 
dren opportunity to write it. 


If the word is phonetic, the class 
develops more words containing the 
same sound. For example: right is 
the spelling word; children think of 
light, sight, fight, night, might, 
tight. Each child writes on paper 
right four or five times without 
copying it. Then compare it with 
the model. Each word is studied 
according to the above procedure. 


After the three words have been 
presented they and two or three 
review words are pronounced and 
used in sentences to show their 
meaning; and the class writes them. 
Words spelled’ incorrectly are 
checked, written correctly by the 
teacher, and given to the pupil to 
study. However, this simple, but 
thorough, presentation makes the 
spelling process seem so easy and 
delightful that every child experi- 
ences success. 


May 10—Mother’s Day at School 


All the mothers had been invited 
to come to school any time con- 
venient for them during this day. 
When a child’s mother came, that 
child chose the particular kind of 
work he wanted to share with his 
mother; and a few minutes’ time 
was given to this. Some children 
chose to read for their mothers, 
some wanted their group to sing May 
songs, give May poems, or rhymes. 


Some lovely May songs are: 


“Little Violet” by Robbins and 
Kern 


“The Meadow” by Dwight and 
Maynard 

“Dancing in the Orchard”’ by Amelia 
Ames 

“‘My Garden Roses’”’ by Lucy Allen 

“Selling Flowers” by Helen Call 

“‘Singing”’ by Proctor and Weston 

““A Song of Fairies’’ by Irmengarde 
Horn 

“A Tea Party” by Ruth McConn 
Spencer 

the Mountains’’—Folk Song 


all from Songs of Childhood, pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company. 


“Swing Song”’ by Nina B. Hartford 

“Will You Come with Me?” (an 
action song) by Riley 

“Garden Song” by Richards and 
Wathall 

‘‘Mistress Mary” by Arthur Whit- 
ing 

“Upon a Morning Sunny” by Scol- 
lard and Bartholomew 


all from The Progressive Music 
Series Book One, published by 
Silver, Burdett and Company. 


Some beautiful poems for May 
are: 


“The Rivals” (beginning ‘‘I heard a 
bird at dawn, Singing sweetly ona 
tree’) by James Stephens 

‘“‘Water Noises’’ by Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts 

“A Swing Song” by William Alling- 
ham 

‘“Marjorie’s Almanac’ by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich 

Pasture”’ by Robert Frost 


all from Ring-A-Round,  pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company. 


And, of course, we always love 
Song.” 


The year’s at the spring, 

And day’s at the morn; 

Morning’s at seven; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled; 

The lark’s on the wing; 

The snail’s on the thorn: 

God’s in his heaven— 

All’s right with the world! 
—Robert Browning 
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One child requested the story play, 
‘“‘Winding the Maypole,”’ which was 
as follows: 


1. Pick flowers for the May queen. 
Each group of children runs 
around the room, stoops and picks 
flowers. 

2. The May queen is chosen and 
sits in the front of the room. Each 
group runs around her laying 
flowers at the queen’s feet. 


3. Wind the Maypole. Skip around, 
holding hands high as if carrying 
a streamer. 

4. All children bow to the queen 
and she bows to them before they 
skip to their chairs. 


As each mother left school that 
Mother’s Day her child presented 
her with a simple gift he had made 
and took her out of doors to see 
how the School Garden was growing. 


May 13-——Dramatization 


Ann Harvey has found dramatiza- 
tion to be one of the most valuable 
activities, perhaps because it is one 
of the most childlike activities that 
can be utilized in the schoolroom. It 
is one of the best means of creating a 
natural social situation. Through 
dramatization the timid child can 
be made to forget himself and a 
beginning can be made in the 
development of self-reliance and 
initiative. He is learning resourceful- 
ness when he shares the responsi- 
bility of deciding: 


Whether the story is a suitable one 
to play and why. 

What must be done in order to play 
it. 

Characters, places, and properties 
necessary for the play. 


What children are best suited for the 
different characters. 

What the characters should say and 
do. 


Ways of making their playing better. 


Dramatization offers one of the 
best opportunities for developing 
language. The child speaks naturally 
and freely when taking the part of a 
character. Natural situations for 
worthwhile discussions constantly 
arise. 


Many stories are not suitable for 
dramatization. Only those which are 
full of action and can be represented 
in a simple childlike way, and which 
give opportunity for the participa- 
tion of a large number of children 
should be chosen. 


In developing a dramatization the 
teacher should see that the responsi- 
bility is carried by the children; 
that the entire group is co-operating 
in working it out; that the timid 


child is encouraged to take part— 
first, he might take the part of an 
inanimate object, then of a less 
important character, and later of a 
main character; that the class is very 
familiar with the material before 
attempting to play it; that memoriz- 
ing exact words of a selection is dis- 
couraged, although certain words 
and expressions of the author may 
be used to enlarge the child’s vocabu- 
lary, and that there is continuous 
growth in dramatization ability. 


May 16—Wild Flowers 


A field trip to look for wild flowers. 
Ann Harvey thought it important 
that the children learn to enjoy and 
appreciate the beauty of wild flowers 
where they grow instead of picking 
them, especially those of which so 
few are now left, as the Bluebell, 
Anemone, Dutchman’s_ Breeches, 
Jack-in-Pulpit, Trillium, Spring 
Beauty, and Columbine. There are 
enough Violets, Sweet William, and 
Bloodroot plants left, that it is all 
right to pick some of these. But, 
always, enough should be left for 
seed. The class learned to pick 
flowers with long stems and a few 
leaves, but without injuring the 
roots. They found out and made a 
record of which wild flowers bloom 
in meadows, which along roadsides, 
and which ii damp, swampy places. 
They went back to the same places 
later to find out if different flowers 
were iri bloom. 


They observed flowers which in- 
sects visit. They watched bees get 
pollen on their legs and bodies, and 
learned that bees help flowers make 
seeds when they carry pollen in this 
way. They visited neighboring flower 
gardens to enjoy the bright colors 
and perfume of the flowers. They 
noted the fragrance of different 
flowers and became able to associate 
the leaf with the flower. 


They kept one or two kinds of 
flowers in the schoolroom every day 
during May and learned their parts 
—the stem, leaves, and blossoms. It 
was fun counting the petals of 
several flowers, as the violet, tulip, 
and spring beauty, and finding that 
they have different numbers of 
petals, and fun, too, to press flowers 
for a FLoweErR Book. 


Some simple games developed 
which were delightful to the children 
and helped review the information 
gained. 


A child is asked to select a flower, 
put it in a vase and name it. 


Have a vase of flowers and a vase 
of leaves. A child takes out a flower, 
then finds leaf which belongs to the 
flower. 
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A child closes his eyes and tries to 
guess kind of flower from its fra- 
grance. 


Children take turns. bringing 
flower asked for, as a violet, a 
dandelion, or a daisy. 


This study of Wild Flowers fur- 
nished rich experiences and helped to 
develop an appreciation of the color 
and beauty of nature. 


May 20—The Humming Bird 


The children were thrilled to see a 
tiny humming bird on a trumpet- 
creeper vine. They observed it care- 
fully to see if it is true that it flies 
every time it turns around—that it 
can neither walk nor hop. They 
listened to the little humming sound 
made by the quick movement of its 
wings and realized why it is called a 
humming bird even though it has no 
real song. 


Back in the schoolroom they 
studied a picture of the bird as the 
teacher talked about it with them. 


‘How do you think this little bird 
compares in size with the sparrow? 
(It’s not more than halfas big.) That’s 
just right. It is only about half as 
long as the sparrow. Notice how 
long its bill is, compared to its body. 
It is over a half inch long. 

*‘Look carefully at the bird to see 
how many different colors it is. (Its 
back is green.) (Its breast is gray 
with some green mixed in.) (Its 
wings are brown.) (So is its tail.) (It 
has a red throat.) Notice the tail. 
See how it is forked. 


‘How many of you noticed the 
humming bird’s wings this morning? 
Do they look as if they are made of 
feathers as those of other birds? (No, 
they look thinner.) They seem to be 
made of gauzelike wings of insects. 


‘About how large a nest do you 
think a tiny bird like this would 
need? (Not very big.) Its nest is only 
about half the size of a hen’s egg and 
is in the shape of a cup. It is fastened 
on the branch of a tree with spiders’ 
webs or bits of plants. Can you see 
how many eggs there are in the nest 
in the picture? (There are two.) 
They are so small that they look like 
white beans. Perhaps during vaca- 
tion some of you may be able to see a 
real humming bird’s nest.”’ 


May 24—Rocks 


A child brought in some little 
stones found on the way to school. 
Ann Harvey expressed an interest 
in them and immediately many 
other children began making rock 
collections. A simple idea of classifi- 
cation as to color and shape was 
developed. They talked of how these 
little stones might be used; to begin 
an interesting collection which could 
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be added to during the summer 
vacation; to make a border around a 
flower or vegetable garden; or to use 
in bowls for growing bulbs. 


The class was led toward a simple 
appreciation of the fact that in some 
stones are found valuable minerals, 
gold and silver. The children learned 
how minerals are taken from the 
ground and gained an appreciation 
of the work of others in extracting 
minerals from the ground. They 
acquired an appreciation of the 
beauty of stones and the joy of 
anticipating rock collecting as a 
vacation hobby. 


May 27—The Grasshopper 
When the children spied some 


grasshoppers not far from school in 
the grass a discussion of insects fol- 
lowed. They learned that all insects 
have six legs. The following poem 
was enjoyed: 


GRASSHOPPER GREEN 


Grasshopper green is a comical chap; 
He lives on the best of fare. 
Bright little trousers, jacket, and 
cap, 
These are his summer wear. 
Out in the meadow he loves to go, 
Playing away in the sun; 
It’s hopperty, skipperty, high and 
low, 
Summer’s the time for fun. 


Grasshopper green has a quaint 
little house; 
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It’s under the hedge so gay. 
Grandmother Spider, as still as a 
mouse, 
Watches him over the way. 
Gladly he’s calling the children, I 
know, 
Out in the beautiful sun; 
It’s hopperty, skipperty, high and 
low, 
Summer’s the time for fun. 
—Anonymous 


May 29—An Out-of-Doors 
Assembly 


An Out-of-Doors Assembly for 
the mothers, the principal, and 
another class to share the most 
thrilling nature experiences of Ann 
Harvey’s class. 


Safe Cycling 


Traffic rules good bikers learn; 


Always signal on a turn; 


Don’t expect the right of way; 
Green light, GO. But red light, STAY. 
Don’t ride double; use good sense 


And avoid all accidents. 


By RUBY DENTON 


Check your wheel, and—listen, you! 


Tricks are risky! They’re taboo. 
Arms and legs are better whole; 
Speeders take an awful toll. 

Think about your precious bones; 
Doctor bills aren’t paid with groans. 


Roads are skiddy? Don’t go fast. 
Use good judgment, first and last. 
Cycling can be loads of fun! 
Make it safe for everyone. 


Eyes front, fellow! Watch the road! 


Right side—that’s the cycler’s code. 


Watch for bumps, and dodge a spill; 
Don’t try passing on a hill; 

"Ware of wobbles! Steer ’er straight! 
In a hurry? Better wait. 

If you’re riding out at night, 

Never start without a light. 
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F'lat-tail, the 


the furry one, swam 
to the surface of the pond. The 
early morning sunshine glinted warm 
and golden. The young beaver 
peered through the May woods, 
and the scent of pine floated through 
the soft breeze. 


The young beaver peered and 
listened; but no sound broke the 
stillness, save the calling of birds 
and the plop of a surprised frog 
that dove into the brook. Surely it 
would be safe to come out. 

Flat-tail was one of the six young 
beavers who had been caught in 
Verbail traps that didn’t hurt them, 
and brought here by the ranger. 
They had come a long way in an 
airplane; and now here they were, 
in a wilderness that looked as if 
there had been no beavers here for 
many years. They had everything 
to do. The first thing would be the 
building of a beaver dam in the 
brook, so that they would have 
another pond. 


Flat-tail had seen most of his 
former neighbors caught by trappers 
for their fur, and when he and his 
five friends had found themselves in 
the traps, they had expected the 
same fate. But here they were, their 
soft coats unhurt, and even the 
ranger gone away. 


Luckily, there was a poplar woods 
along the brook. Tramping along on 
his webbed feet, Flat-tail came to a 
small poplar tree whose tender bark 
would make a good breakfast. And 
after him came four of his neighbors. 
But one remained on the bank of 
the pond to watch. They felt that 
was best. Flat-tail ate for a few 
minutes; then he stopped and stood 
up straight on his short hind legs to 
listen. He propped himself on his 
broad, flat tail, which was tough and 
leathery instead of furry. When he 
heard nothing to frighten anyone, 
he returned to his meal. Finishing 
quickly, he took the place of his 
friend on watch, so that the other 
fellow could eat, too. 

Why was it the beaver people all 
looked out so faithfully for each 
other? For one thing, they were not 


Furry One 
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By ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Flat-tail went at his tree-felling like a woodsman with his axe 


fighting animals. They could neither 
put up a fight with wolf or wildcat 
nor climb a tree, for their soft feet 
were webbed for swimming. Yet 
neither could they just stay under 
water like the fish; they were air- 
breathing animals, and could hold 
their breath under water for only a 
few minutes. 

Could these six make a “‘go”’ of it 
in this new wilderness? Flat-tail felt 
very far from home, and much in 
need of an older, wiser head than 
his. For he and his brother and 
sister and three others were going to 
have to found a new beaver colony in 
these North Woods. They would have 
to “start from scratch’? and make 
huts for winter, and storage ponds, 
with enough logs to supply their 
needs. If danger came before they 
had their shelters made, what then? 


Breakfast over, Flat-tail and his 
neighbors set to work felling trees 
for their dam. They surely could 
work! The pretty young beavers 
that would some day be their mates 
worked as hard as the other three. 

True, it was spring; but there 
must be winter in the Adirondacks, 
just as there had been in Montana. 
And it would be none too long be- 
fore the ice froze over. 

Flat-tail was, in a way, their 
leader. He was larger and stronger, 
even if he was as young as they. 
And he’d noticed they all did things 
his way. First he selected a poplar 
that was not too large. Standing up 
to his work, he made first a high 
cut, then a low cut, in his tree trunk. 
His teeth were long and sharp and 
chisel shaped, and the work did not 
hurt them. He went at his tree-felling 
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the same way a woodsman might 
with an axe. And when he had bitten 
through both sides of the notch, he 
bit out the wood between. But 
every few minutes he, or one of his 
neighbors, would stop to peer and 
listen, to make sure no danger 
threatened. 


If there had been wolves, Flat- 
tail could not have climbed a tree. 
He could not have run very far on 
land. His webbed feet were not 
built for that. His only way would 
have been to dive back into the 
pond and hide. 


Once he heard a low grunting 
and clacking, and he slapped the 
ground hard with his tail for a 
warning signal. But it was only a 
grumbling old porcupine clacking 
its quills together. 


Another time it was red squirrels 
scolding. But he got used to that. 


A last bite, and the notch in the 
little poplar tree was made. The 
tree cracked, trembled, swayed, 
about to fall. Sometimes a tree fell 
on a beaver. On a windy day, you 
never knew for sure which way it 
would fall. So Flat-tail hit the 
ground with his tail for a warning 
signal, then ran for the pond. So 
did his five neighbors. Once in the 
water, he gave a final slap of his 
tail. Then he rested for a few min- 
utes. The tree lay with its top 
branches toward the water, as he 
had hoped. 


By and by he came out and 
started gnawing off the limbs. His 
neighbors all helped. That way, 
they got the log ready in short order, 
while the sun opened violet petals 
and drew a drowsy warmth from 
the dried pine needles. Flat-tail 
longed to stop for awhile, but there 
would be time for play after all was 
safe. 


Now they carried the branches to 
the pond, and thrust them into the 
beaver dam. When Flat-tail’s branch 
would not stay in place, he gathered 
up an armful of stones and clay, and 
swam shoving it before his chest 
until he could ram it into place. 

The tree trunk itself was too long 
to manage, so he cut it in two. Then 
they all rolled and shoved and 
dragged it to the brook, and floated 
it to their pond. They placed the 
two logs lengthwise of the brook, so 
that the running water was forever 
ramming these logs into the dam, 
making it stronger. 

One beaver had stood guard while 
the others worked. It was as the 
beaver people had always done. 
Before, it had been an old one who 
stood guard. But today it was the 
one who was tired. After all, it was 
easier standing guard then working. 
When the narrowest part of the 
pond was entirely closed by the 
beaver dam, the flowing brook 
spread out behind it and made a 
wider pond, and lillies grew like a 
green roof over the little under- 
water world in its green depths. 

All summer Flat-tail and his five 
friends worked busily making a 
chain of ponds along the brook bed. 

When dogwood purpled, and the 
woods turned bronze and gold, Flat- 
tail and the little beaver colony 
knew it was time to finish building 
huts for winter. Though their thick 
fur and the fat beneath their skins 
would keep them warm, they would 
need a dry place to curl up and 
sleep the long winter nights away. 
And a safe place, too, if the gray 
wolves should come. 

Flat-tail was working with his 
mate now, the prettiest young 
beaver of them all. And her one de- 
sire was to make the new house snug 
and cozy—why, she didn’t say. 


The Whirligig Beetle’s Story 


By MAE NORTON MORRIS 


WoopPECKER was help- 
ing Mrs. Woodpecker. He was chisel- 
ing out an old dead tree stump. 
Chip by chip, little by little, the 
opening in the stump grew larger 
and larger. Soon it would be a small, 
cup-shaped hollow just right to hold 
five glossy white eggs. Over in the 
orchard Hairy Woodpecker was busy 
doing the same thing for his mate. 
He was hurrying, too, for so many 
things were happening all around 
him that he wanted to be everywhere 
at once. 


Every day the meadow became 
more lovely. It was now all green 
and gold, for April showers and 
May sunshine had made the grass 
and flowers grow. Dandelions opened 
their yellow blossoms in the sun, and 
wild geraniums, false Solomon’s seals 
and columbines grew in the shade. 
The meadow folk were busy and 
happy: birds and bees, beetles and 
dragon flies, frogs and turtles, moles 
and meadow mice, and millions of 
insects hurried here and there on 
important errands. Great-Grand- 
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But she had the best of reasons. 
Now Flat-tail was even more 
careful than before to watch for 
danger, for she was precious to him. 
But their pond was high in the 
mountains, and there had at least 
been no human kind to endanger 
them, just a band of boy hikers who 
had camped near by that summer. 

To build a sleeping lodge, the 
beavers had first poked sticks into 
the pond bottom to anchor them in 
place. No one wanted his house to 
go floating off when the brook ran 
high. Flat-tail used to work, lying 
flat on the bottom of the pond, for 
minutes at a time. 

Once they nipped out a second 
tunnel entrance, a second door to 
their hut that opened down-stream 
toward their dam. Then while storms 
howled and wolves went pinched 
with hunger, the beavers were safe 
and snug. 

When the ice broke up in spring, 
there were several fuzzy beaver 
babies in each hut, and their colony 
had grown to twelve. The babies 
were the prettiest little fellows! But 
they had much to learn. 

When May came again, and the 
furry engineers all set to work 
felling trees to build another beaver 
dam, and make another pond, it was 
more than ever necessary for some- 
one always to keep watch. Turn and 
turn about, they peered and lis- 
tened, and if danger threatened, 
slap would go their tails in the 
warning signal, and splash, every 
beaver baby dove into the pond. 
It was each for all, and all for each. 
Their safety lay in numbers. And 
every beaver baby had to learn the 
tribal law. Peer and listen, dive and 
hide, but, first, always give the 
warning signal. That is what Flat- 
tail taught the new young beavers 
of the colony. 


father Turtle was back on the flat 
rock in the middle of the brook. He 
looked rested and wide-awake after 
his long sleep. Fishes leaped for joy, 
sometimes jumping right out of the 
water into the air but always splash- 
ing back into the brook in a hurry. 
Little ripples and widening circles 
told where they had plopped into 
the water again. 

One bright sunny morning Hairy 
Woodpecker flew to the brook’s edge 
for a drink and he frightened a 
dozen or more whirligig beetles that 
were swimming around in dizzy 
circles on the surface of the water. 

“Don’t be frightened,” chirped 
Hairy, as they scooted away in every 
direction. Some of the whirligigs even 
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dived out of sight beneath the 
water. One shiny little black beetle 
heard him and came nearer. She 
came so near that he could see her 
tiny eyes. 

“You’ve got bright eyes,’’ said 
Hairy Woodpecker. 

The little whirligig seemed 
pleased. “I’ve got wonderful eyes,”’ 
she whispered in a voice so tiny that 
Hairy had to perk his head on one 
side to listen. ‘‘My eyes are quite 
remarkable. I can see in the air and 
under the water at the same time. 
Could you do that?” 

“T could not,” said Hairy. ‘“‘How 
do you manage it?” 

Little Whirligig made a wide circle 
on the water before she answered 
him, then she said, “‘It is really easy 
to do when half of your eyes are 
above the water and half of them 
are under the water.”’ 

Hairy looked surprised. ‘‘That 
must be useful,’’ he said, ‘‘for there 
are hungry creatures always prowl- 
ing about to make a meal of you and 
if you see them first you’re lucky.”’ 

are right,”’ said little Whirli- 
gig. “‘I eat small flies and insects. I 
see them when they fall into the 
brook and then I pounce upon them.”’ 

“Do you lay eggs?” asked Hairy 
Woodpecker, thinking about his 
home in the orchard. 

“Oh, yes,’’ answered Whirligig. 
“I lay my eggs on water plants.” 

“TI like insect eggs to eat,’’ said 
Hairy. 

“Oh, dear me!”’ sighed the little 
water beetle. “I should not have 
told you where I lay my eggs. I 
might have known better.”’ 


“Don’t worry,” laughed Hairy. 
“TI should never think of going to 
the brook to look for eggs, besides, 
yours would be much too small.”’ 

“Do you swim?” asked Whirligig. 

How Hairy Woodpecker laughed! 
“T’ll swim in the brook if you will 
fly up to the orchard and see my 
home in the hollow tree.” And 
Hairy flew away, laughing at his own 
joke. 

That very afternoon as he was 
telling Mrs. Woodpecker about his 
visit with little Whirligig, and his 
good joke about swimming in the 
brook if the water beetle would fly 
to the orchard, he heard a wee 
voice say, “‘So this is where you live! 
I thought I’d just come up and see 
your home as you suggested.”’ 

Hairy Woodpecker couldn’t be- 
lieve his eyes, or his ears, or his 
senses, for there, flying around his 
head, was little Whirligig Beetle, 
the very same little swimmer he 
had seen in the brook. 

stars!’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘You 
must be bewitched! Where did you 
get those wings? When did it hap- 
pen? What fairy gave you the power 
to fly?”’ All the bewildered Hairy 
could do was ask questions and 
think about his joke, which didn’t 
seem funny any longer. 

Little Whirligig Beetle kept flying 
in circles around the woodpecker’s 
head. She was enjoying his amaze- 
ment and it was now her turn to 
laugh. , 

Mrs. Woodpecker came out from 
the hollow tree nest to see a water 
beetle flying. She couldn’t believe it 
either, but it was quite true. 


The Quiet Life 


A Gardener Boy Story 


By GARALD LAGARD 


— stood on tiptoe and 
drew a long, deep breath. Then she 
said: ‘‘Um! There just isn’t enough 
of me to hold all the sweet smells 
our garden has.”’ 

“Listen to the birds,’’ David said. 
“They must be awfully happy. When 
I am happy I like to make a noise, 
too.” 

The gardener boy looked up from 
weeding the flower beds. ‘‘You must 
be happy most of the time, David,”’ 
he said teasingly, ‘‘for you are never 
quiet.”’ 

“Well,”’ said David, ‘‘maybe I’m 
not. But everything alive has to 
make some kind of a noise.” 


“What about the plants?” asked 
Patsy quickly. ‘‘They never make a 
sound.”’ 

The gardener boy looked serious 
for a moment, then he said: ‘‘You 
know, Patsy, I had never thought 
of it in just that way; about how 
much happens in the life of a plant, 
and all without a sound which we 
can hear, or a motion which we can 
see.” 

Patsy looked pleased at the gar- 
dener boy’s words, then she asked: 
“But just what does happen to 
change a tiny seed into something 
all leafy and bright with flowers; 
it must be wonderful.”’ 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


“You are a Lucky Bug!” said 
Hairy. “I heard Farmer Good’s 
little girl, Sally, call you a ‘Lucky 
Bug’ and now I know why she called 
you that. You can fly, and you can 
swim, and you can see above the 
water, and below the water.” 

“I’m on my way to Silver Lake,”’ 
said little Whirligig. “I don’t stay 
out of the water very long at a time, 
but it is fun to fly about and see the 
world. I’ll visit in the lake today and 
tomorrow I shall fly back to the 
brook. Don’t forget your promise, 
Hairy Woodpecker! Your promise to 
swim for me!’’ And away flew the 
smart little beetle laughing a tiny 
tinkling laugh as she went. 

Hairy scratched his head and 
blinked his eyes and drummed a 
long roll on the old apple tree— 
Rat-a-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat! ‘‘This 
meadow is enchanted,”’ he shouted. 
“TI know it—I know it! Anything 
can happen in this sunny meadow.”’ 
He wished it wasn’t so late in the 
afternoon for he wanted to find his 
cousin, Downy Woodpecker, and 
Chickadee. They wouldn’t believe 
him, of course, but he couldn’t wait 
to tell them the strange story. 


‘‘Are you going to tell them about 
the joke?”’ asked Mrs. Woodpecker, 
timidly. ‘“‘And how are you going to 
keep your promise about swimming 
in the brook for little Whirligig?” 


“Don’t bother me,” snapped 
Hairy. “‘I’ve got to think this thing 
over—it may be just a trick!’ And 
he began to drum again, so loud and 
so furiously that his mate just 
smiled and decided to say no more. 


“It’s like everything that nature 
does,”’ said the gardener boy; ‘‘we 
know it’s done, but not how. But all 
plants spring from a tiny spark of 
life called a spore.”’ 

David looked up at the apple 
tree which was in full bloom, and 
said: “It must have been a very 
big spore that made our apple tree.”’ 

The gardener boy laughed. ‘‘Not 
at all,”’ he said. ‘‘The spore was very 
small. But we’ll pick an apple blos- 
som, and I’ll show you where the 
spores have their nursery.’”’ He 
drew down a limb and chose one 
blossom. ‘‘Now,” he told David, 
‘if you will go in the house and ask 
your mother for an old razor blade, 
we will have a look at the beginning 
of an apple tree.”’ 

With the sharp blade the gardener 
boy sliced the blossom in two so the 
two children were able to look at the 
parts which composed it. He pointed 
to the lower part of the blossom with 
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a toothpick. “‘This is the nursery 
wall,’”’ he explained. “‘It is called the 
calyx, which means cap in Latin, for 
it covers that part of the blossom 
which holds the seeds. Above the 
calyx are the flower petals which all 
together are called the _ corolla, 
which means crown.”’ 

*‘Now,’’—and he pointed out a 
slender stem which went up the 
center of the blossom—“‘this is the 
pistil, which is shaped something 
like the tool druggists use for 
powdering drugs and is named for 
it. At the bottom of it, protected by 
the calyx, is the ovary, which comes 
from a Latin word meaning egg, 
for within it the spores become 
seeds.”’ 

‘‘What are those tiny, tiny threads 
with knobs on them?” asked Patsy. 
“There is a ring of them around the 
pistil.”’ 

‘‘Those are very important parts 
of the blossom,”’ replied the gar- 
dener boy. ‘‘They are the stamens, 
and they make and store that fine 
yellow dust you see on the tip of 
each one. That is pollen, and it con- 
tains the father spores of the blos- 
som. It must be transferred to the 
top of the pistil and mix with the 
mother spore. Then it becomes a 
mysterious spark of life which no- 
body can explain.” 

“IT see,’ said David, but the 
expression on his face told the gar- 
dener boy he was still bewildered. 

“Well,” said the gardener boy, 
“this may make it clearer to you.”’ 
He took a book of paper safety 
matches from his pocket and tore one 
of them out. ‘‘Now this’—and he 
held up the match—‘‘we will call the 
pistil.”’ 

“It does look a lot like it,” said 
Patsy. “‘It has a little lump on top, 
just as the pistil does.”’ 

continued the gardener 
boy, ‘“‘no matter where I strike this 
match, so long as it is not on the 
strip of paper intended for it, the 


Clever 


By I. DYER 


U GH! I ran into some cobweb!”’ 
Suppose a number of boys and 
girls were asked: ‘‘Who makes the 
web, Mr. or Mrs. Spider?” What 
would the right answer be? 
“Mr. Spider,’’ some one says. 
“Perhaps Mrs. Spider helps him.”’ 
But Mr. Spider does not do the 
spinning. All the large cobwebs we 
see in the garden, the fields, or in 
the house are made by Mrs. Spider. 
Mr. Spider is usually smaller than 
his wife, and though he probably 


match will not light.’’ He drew the 
match across the sole of his shoe, 
and nothing happened. “You see,”’ 
he explained, “this match is not 
complete without the chemical which 
is on the strip at the bottom of the 
match book. So, we will call the 
match the pistil, and the chemical 
on the match book the pollen from 
the stamens. And this is what hap- 
pens when the two meet.”’ And he 
struck the match on the rough 
brown spot on the match book. In- 
stantly it snapped into flame. 

*‘That makes life in the blossom,”’ 
he said, “‘just as it made fire on the 
match. And so long as the fire is fed 
it will burn; and so long as the life in 
the blossom is fed it will grow.”’ 

“I do see, now,” David cried. 
“The spore reaches the ovary and 
grows there, just as a bird does in an 
egg—only it becomes an apple seed 
instead of a bird.”’ 

“That’s right, David,’ said the 
gardener boy. “But the pollen must 
reach the pistil, remember, and it 
does so in a number of ways.” 

“Nature never does anything 
blindly,’”’ he continued; ‘‘there is a 
reason and a scheme for everything. 
Because the blossom contains the 
flower nectar which bees must have 
to make their honey, and the pollen 
which they use to manufacture the 
comb, they are attracted to it and 
crawl inside to fill their shopping 
bags. In doing this, their rough legs 
become covered with pollen and it is 
spread over the pistils of other blos- 
soms when they enter them. In this 
way every blossom on the tree is 
pollinated—brought to life.”’ 

‘And then the wind carries pol- 
len,’’ continued the gardener boy. 
‘‘And birds strike the blossoms with 
their feet and the sticky pollen clings 
and is spread to other blossoms.”’ 

“Without the pollen,’ asked 
Patsy, ‘‘would there be no apples?” 

*‘None,”’ said the gardener boy. 
“But we think of apples and other 
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could spin a web if he wanted to, he 
seldom does. Mrs. Spider has been 
known to get annoyed with him for 
his lazy habits and drive him away. 

The wheel web is made by the 
Garden Spider. She often sits in the 
center, head downwards, waiting 
for a silly fly to flutter against the 
sticky wheel. 

At other times she retreats to one 
end of her web, where she has joined 
a few leaves together for a home. 
If a fly becomes entangled on the 


fruit as being grown just for us to 
eat. But nature doesn’t think that 
at all. An apple is just food for the 
seeds, until such time as they are 
ready to grow into trees.” 

“Is this the part, then,’’ David 
asked, ‘“‘that makes the apple?”’ and 
he pointed to the calyx below the 
flower petals. 


The gardener boy nodded. ‘‘Yes,”’ 
he said. ‘““You can see several tiny 
things which will become seeds. 
They will grow as the apple does— 
drawing food and moisture from it, 
until the fruit is formed and the 
petals of the blossom fall off, to- 
gether with the upper part of the 
pistil and the stamens, for their 
work will be ended. Then, when the 
apple is full-grown and ripe, its 
stem will wither and let it fall from 
the tree, unless we pick it first.”’ 


“But if it lies on the ground,”’ said 
David, “‘it will rot, and that will be 
the end of the apple seeds.”’ 


“Oh, no,’ said the gardner boy. 
“The apple will rot, of course, but 
the seeds will be safe inside, still 
being fed by the rotting fruit. If the 
apple did not rot away and release 
the seeds, they couldn’t grow. When 
the fruit is gone, there are the seeds, 
eager and willing to start a life of 
their own. The wind carries loose 
soil and covers them over, and if the 
ground is moist and loose soon tiny 
roots work out of the seed and 
anchor it tight in the ground. Then a 
little sliver of green appears on top 
of the ground. It grows taller and 
taller, and soon it puts out leaves. 
The roots gather food material from 
the soil and send it up the stem or 
trunk of the plant, to be stored in 
the leaves. And then, one day, a 
blossom appears. It slowly grows 
into an apple, and then—’”’ 

‘**Then it falls off,’’ broke in David 
gleefully. ‘“‘And it hits the ground 
and makes a noise. And that proves 
that all living things make noise!”’ 


The Wheel Web 


web, she rushes out and trusses it 
up firmly with her silk. 

We also show the work of the 
Grass Spider. Her web is woven ina 
solid sheet and lacks the regular 
pattern of the wheel web. 
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These sheet webs can be seen in 
early fall on the grass or by the 
roadside. 

A web of this kind has a hole in 
the center with a funnel of silk 
leading down to Mrs. Spider’s home 
in the grass. When a victim gets 


Grass Spider’s Web 


caught on her web a strand of silk 
gives a jerk, and up she rushes. 

Though spider webs are very 
plentiful in the summer months, they 
are oftentimes hard to find. How- 
ever, they are always visible in the 
early morning when they sparkle with 
dew. In misty weather they become 
objects of beauty, hung with gray 
pearls of mist. 

But Mrs. Spider does not like her 
web to be decorated in this manner. 
A wet web is not sticky. And the 
gray beads make it show too plainly, 
and flies and gnats will keep out of 
its way. 

Sheet webs on the grass by the 
roadside often get covered with 
dust, and are more easily seen than 
wheel webs. 

The Funnel web shows how a 
clever spider used a flowerpot for 
her home. The silk funnel led down 
through the hole in the pot, and the 
web sheet was hung from the over- 
hanging foliage. 

The pot protected the spider from 
both sun and rain. If a thunder- 
shower destroyed her web she would 
be safe and dry, and, immediately 
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Funnel Web 


the rain was over, she could repair 
the web. 

The House Spider makes another 
kind of sheet web. It has no funnel 
of silk, and the spider’s home is out 
of sight in a corner. 


This web was found in a disused 
barn by a broken window. Clever 
Mrs. Spider made it very loosely, 
and when the wind blew, the web 
formed a net bowl. 


The House Spider’s Web 


Hanging just inside the broken 
window, it was a perfect trap for 
every fly and moth that attempted 
to go either in or out. This was made 
by the House Spider. 


Next is an unusual wheel web 
with an added zigzag cross. At the 


X-Raying Oysters 


By GARALD LAGARD 


Axy new invention is apt to 
have uses never dreamed of by the 
inventor. When Professor Réntgen 
discovered the principle of the 
X-ray, in 1895, he little thought its 
usefulness would be so widespread 
as to include treasure hunting. The 
treasure the R6éntgen ray searches 


out is not hidden deep in the earth, 
but nestles snugly within the ten 
and twelve pound pearl oysters. 

It may be readily seen that once 
opened and searched for pearls, the 
oyster dies. And pearlers regret the 
waste when no pearls are found. To 
do away with the chance of wasting 
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center the sheet of silk is often so 
thick that the spider cannot be 
seen through, when it hides at the 
back. 


The weaver of this artistic web is 
the Golden Garden Spider. Some- 
times she is called the Writing Spider, 
because of the pattern she adds to her 
web. 


She has a handsome coat of yellow 
and black. 


She often sits in the center pre- 
tending to be asleep, but the instant 
a fly flutters against her web, she 
rushes to it and winds it over and 
over with cobweb. It is soon quite 
covered with this sticky silk. 


Her net is quite strong and some- 
times she catches bigger things than 
gnats and flies. Occasionally a small 
grasshopper jumps right into her 
web by mistake. Mrs. Spider quickly 
spins a thread of silk around his 
body and another around his legs, 
and another and another. At first 
the grasshopper kicks and struggles, 
but his strong legs cannot break the 
many strands of sticky web. They 
get more tangled up with each kick, 
but he keeps on trying all the same. 


But Mrs. Spider winds more and 
more web around him, and pretty 
soon he cannot move at all. 
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oysters, they are now gathered and 
placed on shelves, one hundred to a 
shelf, and slowly pass before an 
X-ray camera to be photographed. 
Those having large and worth-while 
gems inside are opened. If the 
picture shows a pearl of small size, 
the oyster is carefully placed in a 
tank containing sea water of the 
proper temperature, and kept until 
such time as the pearl is large enough 
for the market. If no pearl is seen, 
the oyster is returned to its bed in 
the sea. 
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NATURE STUDY LESSON 


The Robin 


Robin Redbreast is one of the earliest birds to 
arrive from the Southland in the spring. You can 
hear his gay “‘cheer-up, cheer-up’”’ any May morn- oy 
ing. He is a very handsome fellow and one of our ~ 
best loved birds. He is a member of the lark family. 
The robin builds his nest in orchards, shrubbery, 


sometimes even on the rosebush on your porches. 


By Thelma Moreland 


He is a very friendly fellow, and soon becomes quite 
tame. Mother Robin lays four or five eggs in the 
nest. They are a lovely shade of blue. When the 
babies arrive, Father Robin is kept very busy, for 
they are always hungry. He is very proud of his 
fine family. Cats are great enemies of the robins, 
and it is a good idea to put a tiny bell on Kitty’s 
collar during the bird season. 

Angleworms are the robin’s favorite food. He is 


also fond of cherries, mulberries, and other fruits. 


Directions: 


Color the robin’s head dark brown, and his breast a reddish, russet brown. Leave the throat white, and make 
his back gray, the wings a darker grayish brown. His feet and bill are orange, the angleworm may be light orange, 


and the grass green. Write a four-line poem about the robin, and mount picture in your Nature Study booklet. 
Copy the poem under the picture. 


The Mink 


This little animal spends much of his life in the water, where he is an expert swimmer and diver. He is a clever 
fisherman, and woe to the lazy fish who insists on crossing his path! He travels by land, too, however, and roams 
the woods at night in search of a fat mouse or rabbit dinner. 


The mink’s coat is a rich, glossy brown, and 
is highly valued as fur. For this reason he is 
PLE. constantly being trapped by hunters. His eyes 
} are small, beady, and glittering, and he is not 
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a friendly looking creature. He is quite a 
fighter, but must be so to protect himself 


from his numerous enemies. His chief foods 
are fish, clams, rabbits, ground birds, and 


bird eggs. 


Directions: 


Color the mink dark brown. He sits on a 
green grassy bank, the water is light blue. 
Make the fish light gray. Cut out, and mount 


in the Nature Study booklet which you are 
keeping, and write a short story about the 
mink. 
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THE ORIOLE 


FA 


| 
isn’t this a pretty nest? It is softly lined. 
it was high in the elm tree. There may have been six eggs in it. 
The nest is deep as a cup. Do you know who made the nest? 
It is woven of grass and string. A bird wove it. 


The bird was smaller than a robin. it wove this nest in the tree. 
it was black and orange. The mother raised her baby birds in it. 
The bird had a clear, wild call. Now the nest is deserted. 
it flew North when the cherry trees were The bird was a Baltimore Oriole. 
in bloom. 
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BIRDS 


I. Dyer Kuenstler 


The 


He wears a crest upon his head, 
Color he does not lack. 

His coat is of the brightest red 
With just a touch of black. 


His babies are not dressed alike, 
The girls wear red and green, 

The boys wear coats of red and black, 
The sweetest ever seen. 


The name of this bright bird of red 
Is one you all should know, 

Ask someone how to spell the word 
And fill in the line below. 


The 


To Color Bird: 


Use either paints or crayons. Color the bird a very bright red. His beak should be yellow, the 
leaves green, and the branch brown. 


| 


Fill in the name of the bird at the top. 


To Color Bird: 


With paints or crayons, color the bird’s breast a bright orange, his feet and beak yellow, the 
leaves green, and the branch brown. 


The Cardinal 
The Baltimore Oriole 


The 


He comes in the spring 
When fruit trees are white. 
He leaves in the fall 
Ere frost is in sight. 


His quaint looking nest 
Hangs down from a tree, 
Though rocked by the wind, 

Is safe as can be. 


He wears a black coat 

With vest of bright yellow. 
Who knows who he is, 

This handsome, gay fellow? 
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Again—Bunny Cotton-Tail 
Is Sea-Minded 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


So many things has Bunny learned 
From diving in the sea, 

That he has made a lengthy list 
And passed it on to me. 


‘Tell all the little girls and boys, 
I’m pleased to let them know 

How strange and beautiful it is 
Where coral flowers grow. 


Sea robins—more like birds than fish, 
With wings of black and red, 
Walk on the bottom of the sea. 
They really do,”’ he said. 


‘And other fish go skitting by 
With tail lights flashing bright 

And some illuminate their teeth 
To give them added light. 


‘“‘A sponge is like a little house 
Where small sea creatures dwell, 
A lobster takes his coat off 
Just by pulling off his shell. 


‘‘A million little pilot fish 
Steer big sharks all about. 
They look like fleets of fishing boats 
When they go sailing out.” 


So sea-minded has Bunny grown 
That when I came to call 

I found him painting ocean scenes 
Upon his bathroom wall. 


His leisure hours all are spent 
Beside the sparkling blue, 
Perhaps he’s wishing rabbit folk 
Could swim like fishes do. 
Questions to answer: 
Why do fish need lights on the Why can’t rabbits swim under 
bottom of the ocean? water? 
Where do the pilot fish live? Find out other interesting 
What is a sponge? things about ocean life. 
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BIRDS Phyllis I. Britcher and Nancy Yarnall 


BIRDS 


In May the birds come north. They build nests 
with pieces of straw, string and twigs, fastening 
them to the branches of trees or bushes. Then 
the mother bird lays from two to five eggs. In 
about ten days the shells break open and the 
baby birds appear. They have no feathers but 
they do have large mouths, which they keep 
open most of the time calling for food. The 
mother and father birds are both busy feeding 
the babies during the next ten days or two weeks. 
Then the little birds are big enough to leave the 
nest and take care of themselves. 


Poster Instructions 


Pale Blue—Background 

Dark Gray—tTree 

Tan—Nest 

Red—Bird 

Black—Wing 

Several Shades of Green (Olive, Yellow-Green) 
—Leaves 


This is a Scarlet Tanager. A Goldfinch could 
be substituted by making the body yellow with 
black wing and top of the head black. 
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Naughty Number Three 


By HELEN ELLIS 


There was a little robin 
Who hadn’t any name. 
He was the only boy, y’see. 

Now isn’t that a shame? 


One sister was called ‘“‘Susie,”’ 
The other, ‘‘Rose Marie’’; 

But when it came to brother, 
They couldn’t just agree! 


His Mummy wanted “‘Percy,”’ 
But Daddy said, ‘‘Oh, no, 

I somehow don’t like ‘Percy.’”’ 
He liked ‘“‘Augustus” though. 


So he was getting frisky, 
But neither would agree, 

So they called him for the present, 
Our baby, ‘‘Number Three.” 


‘‘Now, children,” said their Mummy, 
One pleasant, sunny day, 

“I’m going for the dinner 
While you birdies play.” 


‘“‘Remember,”’ she continued, 
“Don’t squeak, or squeal, or talk 
Above a whisper—else you'll get 
A visit from a hawk.”’ 


Sweet Rose Marie and Susie 
Were good as they could be. 

But ‘‘Number Three” was naughty; 
A naughty bird was he. 


He burbled and he gurgled, 
In spite of Mother’s talk. 

Said loudly he would love to 
Fight a crow or hawk! 


Right then, amid his boasting, 
There flew out of a tree 

A black and ugly crow, who 
Snatched up ‘‘Number Three.” 


He got in such a panic, 
He yelled with all his might, 
But the crow was rude, and said, 
“Huh! 
You said you'd like a fight.”’ 


He couldn’t stop his crying, 
And his mouth he opened wide. 
When suddenly,—it happened! 
Al firefly blew inside! 


Quick thinking is a habit 
That robins learn quite young, 
So he shut his jaws right firmly, 
Though it nearly burned his 
tongue! 


He caught it by its leg then, 
And held it up just so 

It flapped its little wings,—and 
The sparks singed Mr. Crow !! 


And did the crow get angry? 
His words weren’t nice at all. 
Then in dreadful rage he 
Let poor robin fall! 


The little birdie fell and fell. 
He thought he’d never stop! 
But just as he was thinking that, 
He hit the ground,—kerplop! 


He felt so sore and frightened, 
He kept his eyes shut tight. 

And then in just a moment 
He got another fright! 


Someone stood beside him, 
And stroked his wings and said, 
‘‘Look, Foddie, here’s a birdie, 
And I believe he’s dead.”’ 


Another, he s’posed ‘‘Foddie,”’ 
Said, ‘‘No, but he’s knocked out. 

We'll put him in this box here 
Until he comes about.”’ 
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He knew then by their voices, 
That they were good and kind, 
So he gave a little twitter, 
To show he didn’t mind. 


So, then (to skip the details), 
When his hurts began to mend, 
He got to know these people 
And felt he was their friend. 


There was ‘“‘Nancy Anne,”’ a girlie 
Of almost half-past four, 

‘“‘Foddie,’”’ who was grandpa, 
Granny, and many more. 


But the most important item, 
(Or so it seems to me), 

Is the fact he got a real name, 
No longer ‘‘Number Three.”’ 


For the family all decided 
On the very day he came, 

To call him ‘‘Bobby Robin,”’ 
And that is still his name! 


The Bryant Chirp 


An Amateur Journalism Activity 
By ALICE HAWTHORNE 


A SCHOOL newspaper can be 
worked out in any number of differ- 
ent ways according to the facilities of 
the school. A typewriter, with large 
Primer type, printing presses, and 
Ditto machines are all useful in this 
activity, but not necessary. 

We have found that we like the 
following plan best. It is inexpensive, 
too. Go to your daily newspaper 
office. Ask for folded double sheets 
of unprinted news. Immediately, 
even the handling of this double 
sheet gives the children a feeling for 
the mechanics of a newspaper. 

The heading, including the name 
of the paper, the city, date, volume 
and number, is put on with hand 
printing, printing press, gummed 
black letters, or letters cut from 
papers. 


Divide each one of the four pages 
into three parts vertically, using (1) 
pencil with heavy dark lead or (2) 
spoonbill pen and ink. Paste the 
newsitems either written in long hand, 
in manuscript print, or typewritten 
on an extra piece of paper five 
inches wide. This leaves a bit of a 
margin, not necessary, but easier for 
the children to handle. 

Always keep a copy of the City 
Daily Paper on hand. This is a guide 
when the children are in doubt 
about mechanics. It is helpful also 
to put as many different school news- 
papers, High School, Intermediate, 
and Elementary, as you can secure 
on the work table. Ideas beget 
other ideas. Any school, in any 
city, is glad to send a copy of its 
paper. 
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THE NARROWS BRIDGE 


Twenty-five years ago my Grandfather 
would take a little launch to go across the 
water to the islands with the people who 
lived there in the summer time. Then the 
people asked for a ferry to take them across. 
Now they have asked for a big bridge across 
a mile of water. 

The United States Government helped 
the Tacoma people build this big bridge. It 
will be finished in June and every day now 
many people drive out to see the bridge 
builders work. The men are working day 
and night to finish it by June; because if 
they don’t finish in time, they will be fined 
many dollars every day. 

In building this bridge they first put big 
piers in the water for a floor. Then they 
put up the framework and now the men are 
spinning the cables. It is fun to see the men 
crawling over the ‘“‘cat-walk”’ like little flies. 

David Schweinler 


CALENDAR OF SPECIAL DAYS 


MorHer’s Day—May 12 

MemoriaL Day—May 30 

Ciass Brrrupays—May 35-6-10 

LANTERN SuIpES PROGRAM—May 17 in the 
Play Room 


POPULAR RADIO PROGRAMS 


Let's Pretend— 
Saturday, 9:30-10 a.m.—KVL 
Stories for Children 
Monday-Thursday, 2:30 p.M.—hKOMO 
Orphan Annie—daily, 5:30 p.m.—KMO 
Green Hornet—daily, 7:30 p.m.—KMO 
Junior Broadcast 
Saturday, 11 a.m.—KMO 
B.. 


BOOKS TO ASK FOR 
WHEN NEXT YOU 
GO TO THE LIBRARY 


“Here's Juggins,’’ Stone 
“Thimble Summer,” Enright 
“Chiwi and Loki,” Moon 
“Away Goes Sally,’ Coatsworth 


**Library Day Thursday at 1 o'clock. 


BRYANT P.T.A. NEWS 
Joe’s mother is the president of the P.T.A 


For two months we had the most parents 
at P.T.A.; so our room got the pot of eaeti 


L. M. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS 


1940 enrollment, April 15-May 6. It is an 
honor to join the Junior Red Cross and be of 
some service to others. BE SURE YOI 


JOIN. D. M. 


“NOTICE EVERYBODY”’ 


Let us make Room 9 109°7 by being in 
our seats on time for SO days. Get ready 
for school early. Leave home in plenty ol 
time to get to school by 8:45. Let’s make 
our room have the best record for no 
tardy marks in our school. 

-Joe 
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MOTHER’S DAY SOON—MAY 12 


I love my Mother, 

She knows it, too, 

But on this, her special day, 
Special things I plan to do. 


—A. H. 
OUR PETS 
Sally dog Mitzie 
Bobby Kk kitten Jubelo 
John two cats Lucky and Calico 
Jacqueline two goldfish Goldie and Freckles 
JoAnn dog Fella 
Bob E dog Spot 
Joe dog Stubby 
AN ODDITY 


Jack C. brought a bluebell bulb to school 


one day with shoots four or five inches long. 
He had watched the shoots come up but he 
did not know how hard the bulb was work- 
ing in the ground. It had struck a piece of 
soft wood and pushed and pushed to get 
through. The little bulb would not give up 
even though it was hard. Our teacher says 
that when we strike anything hard, “Go 
right through.” 


Lois P. 


HOME JOBS 
Lauren: Bringing in the milk 
Larry: Bringing in the wood 
Jackie: Setting the table 
Patty: Putting a blanket over Daddy when 
he takes a nap 
George: Going to the store 
Doreen: Wiping the dishes 
Marilyn: Dusting 
Donna: Helping to bake 


SOCIETY 


David had a party last Tuesday. We were | 


all invited. We plaved games and then 
David opened his gifts. Later we all enjoyed 
the good refreshments 


SPORTS 
Bobby IX and David went to the big 
Stadium game last night. They played 
Walla-Walla and it was a very good game. 


—J.L. 
LOST AND FOUND 
Lost: 
Pencil Tom 
Eraser—Jackie 
Cap -Bobby 
OUND: 
A Blue Coat 
\ Library Book—eall at the office 
D. W 


BASEBALL SCORE 
TIGERS —6 
ECHOES—1 
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A SHORT STORY 
(From English Class) 


Once upon a time there was a man and 
he had a dog named Spot. One day he and 
his dog went hunting. They heard a queer 
| noise. The man said, ‘What is that, Spot?” 
| Spot went toward the noise and barked. He 
| came back and ran around in circles. At 
| last the man got what the dog meant. He 
| followed Spot. There lay a baby squirrel. 
| Spot was a gentleman not to kill a baby 

animal. The man found its home and put it 


back. Then the man and Spot went home 
again. 


—lLarry R. 
Short Story 


Every summer I go on a fishing trip across 
the bay. Last year I caught two large 
salmon. One weighed twenty-five pounds 
und was almost as big as I am. 

—Leonard K. 


WRITING SUPERVISOR COMES 


Not so long ago Mr. Peterson came to 
see us. It was Art Time. We were going to 
make silhouettes. Mr. Peterson is real jolly. 
First, he cut a silhouette of George. Then 
Mr. Peterson said for us to make a silhouette 
of him; and did we have fun? 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
Lauren Bloom May 3 
Teddy Smythe—May 6 
Joy Ablan May 10 


BIRD CLUB 


In the winter, in the cold weather, we 

| made good food baskets for the little birds. 

When summer comes, we are going to make 
bird baths 


JoAnn 


POETRY CORNER 


FLOWER, FLOWER 
Flower, Flower, you smell so sour, 
Why do you smell so sour, Flower, Flower? 
lower, Flower, don’t smell so sour, 


Bloom so that you can show the other 
flowers 


You can smell as sweet as they do, if you 
try. 


-D. 


WANTED: Original Poem for the 


next 
number of the paper 


ROOM RULES 
1—Always be busy and happy. 


2—You should never talk when other people 
are talking. 


3—Remember always to say please and 
thank you. 


t—Never say bad things about people. 


5—Always give up to one another. 
—S. 
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May Art Suggestions 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


May Calendar 
(Page 30) 


It is such a temptation to draw 
and paint apple blossoms, that we 
are offering a sketch of these on 
this month’s calendar. Correlate 
the lesson with the study of fruits, 
how they start with blossoms and 
gradually develop. Learn the names 
of the parts of the blossom. 


Arithmetic Rhyme 
(Page 22) 


Maytime makes you want to 
wander over hillside and meadow. 
The old woman did just this, 
as she flew on her pet gander. Do 
you remember the verse? Here we 
have listed some of the things she 
actually saw. 


My Garden (Song) 
(Page 29) 


Let us make a study of the 
different kinds of flowers mentioned 
in this song. Seed catalogs, with 
colored illustrations, present all this 
information. 


May Basket 
(Page 47) 


May is not complete without 
its May baskets. 

The pattern offered is six inches 
in diameter. Cut the pattern from 
scratch paper. It can have a plain 
or scalloped edge. Trace the pattern 
upon a piece of colored construction 
paper. Cut out the form. 

Fold the basket form in the 
center, (line X-Y). Against this 
line, trace the small gusset pattern. 
Then fold lines Z-B and A-C. 

Then fold as illustrated (D). 
Overlap the center sections and 
paste together. Add the handle. 
Flowers may be pasted over the ends 
of the handle. If the basket is to 
have stripes on it, these should be 
added before the pasting is done. 
Draw guide lines for the various 
stripes. These are circles 1, 2, 3, 4. 

The pattern may be made from a 
circle 9 inches in diameter. Make 
the gusset pattern a little wider 
at Z-Y then. 


Clay Place-Card Holders 
(Page 48) 
A clay modeling problem that 
is beautiful and useful. The little 


models may be of fruits, flowers or 
birds. 


Cut short lengths of green wire. 
Twist the wire into two or more 
coils. One end is left straight with 
a little bend in it. Force the wire 
into the soft clay model. Place the 
little model away to dry. It should 
be put into a cool room so as to 
dry slowly. When it is thoroughly 
dry, give it a coat of shellac. 
Then paint with poster paint or oil 
color. 

When the paint is dry, the work 
can be given another coat of shellac. 
This will put a glossy finish on the 
paint. The painting may be done 
with enamel paint. Mix white house- 
hold enamel with oil colors to make 
other colored enamels. 

A problem that calls for imagina- 
tion, and stimulates original think- 
ing, is the modeling of little wonder 
animals. Each child can make one 
of his own liking. 


Ornamental Clay Statuettes 
(Page 49) 


Here we have more suggestions 
for creative clay modeling. See how 
the bent hairpin, when forced into 
the wet clay, will later make it 
possible to hang the little angel to 
the wall. 

Here dre some suggestions for 
coloring the models: (1) A bright 
yellow bird on an emerald green 
base; (2) White dress’ with 
red stripes, two-tone yellow hat, 
hair black, shoes black, and base 
yellow-green; (3) Yellow hair, hat 
light violet and blue, waist white, 
skirt light yellow with red dots 
and blue-violet markings, shoes deep 
yellow and base bright green; (4) 
Deep yellow hair, dress green-blue, 
wings pale pink. 


Wonder Animals 
(Page 50) 


Another problem that develops 
imagination, and that is very in- 
expensive to make, is the creation 
of figures made of crépe paper, 
string, newspaper and paste. 


1—This is a wad of newspaper 
crumpled up tightly, and tied with 
lightweight string. 

2—To this tie a roll of newspaper 
to make a neck. The roll should 
be tight and wrapped with string 
before attaching it to the body. 

3—Make long, tight rolls of 
newspaper. Paste the end well to 
keep the roll secure. Ease it into a 
bend that will fit over the body. 
Two of these long pieces will make 
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the four legs of the animal. The soft, 
weak ends of the legs should be cut 
off, as only the hard sections are 
usable. 

4—This shows the legs tied to 
the body. 

5—Another small roll is tied at 
the top of the neck to make the 
head. 

6—This is a very tight, thin roll 
for the tail. 

Extra bits of crumpled paper can 
be tied into hollows on the animal, 
or to make unusual contours, before 
wrapping the animal in crépe paper. 

7—Cut crépe paper into narrow 
strips. Any color will do, as these 
animals may be pink, yellow or 
purple. The crépe paper is wrapped 
about the animal and pasted when- 
ever necessary. It is wrapped in any 
direction required to produce a 
smooth surface. Several layers will 
be needed. 

Cut the legs to make the animal 
stand well. Add colored bands about 
the legs, the tail or neck. Dots, or 
little flowers, may be added. The 
tail may end with a fringe. 

8—This is a small colored paper 
cutting. 

9—This is a bright bead. See how 
these have been combined with a 
pin to make the eye of animal (A). 

10—Small horns can be made of 
crépe paper covered newspaper, and 
set into holes punched into the 
head. 

11—This is an ear. See how it is 
cut at one end. Overlap these, as, 

12—This makes an ear as on 
animal (B). 

13—This is another type of ear. 
X is a beard. Y, eyelashes and 
whiskers can be added. 

14—This is a mane made of crépe 
paper. 

The figures made in this manner 
can be four-legged animals, birds 
(mount the feet upon a_ heavy 
base), or human figures. 


Health Poster 
(Page 51) 

This poster illustrates the impor- 
tant lesson of wearing rubbers when 
it rains. Correlate the art work with 
a study of health, the results of 
getting wet feet, etc. 


: 
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MAY BASKETS Louise D. Tessin 


BASKET PATTERN 


GUSSET 
PATTERN 
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ORNAMENTAL CLAY STATUETTES Louise D. Tessin 
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WONDER ANIMALS Louise D. Tessin 


LIGHT 
WEIGHT STRING 


NEWS PAPER 


This is a most delightful problem. It is very inexpensive to make. It offers 
opportunity for creative work. Every boy and girl will delight in making an 
animal entirely of his own invention. Figures of human beings may be made 


in the same way. 
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It’s time for a sun hat and here’s one you’ll enjoy making. 
One can be covered with black-eyed Susans, with a blue, green, and 
violet band at the bottom, lined with green paper; or red circles 
with blue dots, a scalloped edge, lined with scarlet; or a printed 
cotton lined with a predominating color. The size may be varied 
by increasing or decreasing the size of the circle. 


MATERIALS 
One 16-inch circle of colored paper 
One 17-inch square of unbleached cotton or printed cloth 


About 114 yards of cord to fasten hat and to tie on 
Lots of paste 


Pass out newspaper circles to trace around. To save a lot of 
time have the circle cut, as in Fig. A. The wedge cut-out isn’t quite 
a quarter of the circle. This allows a lap of 1 inch or more. This 
colored circle is then covered with an ample coat of paste and the 
square of cloth is smoothed on over it. Push out the wrinkles and 
cut out the wedge shape along the colored paper. Trim the square 
at the edge so as to make it a circle. Put between newspaper, pile 
up and place a heavy book on top. 

In the next lesson lap over and sew together with 14-inch 


stitches. Use heavy cord. Put cord through the hat at each side of 
the head, as in 3. 


To Decorate: 

Use crayons on cloth. Do this when the hat is flat. 

Flowers, animals, colored bands, stripes, dots and people. 
To Finish: 

Shellac one side at a time, using white shellac. Two coats on 
the outside will make hat very durable. 
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LOWERS 


HELEN H. HOUSE 


Have you noticed what gorgeous irises are in bloom 
and all the color combinations, too? Probably you 
have them brought in to you in tight bunches with 
their fragile petals cracked and hanging. They look 
so complicated to draw but with only eight steps you 
have an outline. 

Notice the steps below. Draw on x 12” manila 
with chalk. Fill in, solid, the three falls with chalk. 
Make the fuzzy places on each with yellow crayon 
with a little orange on top. Fill the petals—dark at 
the tip and shade up to light value. Use blue, violet, 
brown, red-violet or yellow. Rub lightly to shade. For 
the top part fill in (7) dark yellow, blue-violet, or 
white. The outer part fill dark to light. 
many combinations. For an all-white iris, chalk the 
whole thing in and shade all the edges light blue. 

Cut out and arrange in a bright colored bowl. 


Paste all on newspaper or poster paper. For a very 


There are 


natural effect, paste as they grow, in a long row, some 
high, some in back of each other. 

The leaves can be drawn on 1” x 12”’ manila and two 
put together if height is needed. 
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Showers and Sunshine 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Illustrated by Author 


Dun DAY when it was raining, 
and Mrs. Goose was very busy over 
her stove, she heard a sudden drip- 
drop, drip-drop, down on her floor. 

‘‘Mercy me, my roof is leaking,” 
she said to herself, and set a pot to 
catch the water. But drip-drop, 
drip-drop, drip-drop—it began to 
come down faster and faster, so she 
rushed for more things. Why, she 
even got the bread-box and the tea- 
kettle. 

The noise the big drops made, 
splashing down into all this tin, 
made Mrs. Goose quite frantic. ‘“‘I 
can’t stand this,’’ she said, flapping 
her apron at the trouble. ‘I must 
have my roof fixed. I’ll go right over 
to Mr. Goat’s and ask him to come 
and mend it.”’ 

Mr. Goat was just having some 
hot soup, very cozily, when there 
came a rat-tat-tat at his door. There 
stood Mrs. Goose in raincoat and 
rubbers, with her big purple um- 
brella over her head. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” he asked 
her. ‘‘Why are you out this soaking 
day?” 

“Because my roof leaks, that’s 
what,’’ Mrs. Goose told him, ‘‘and I 
want you to come right over and 
it.” 

“T can’t fix it while it’s raining,”’ 
said Mr. Goat. ‘‘I’ll come over when 
it stops.” 

“Then do that,”’ said Mrs. Goose, 
firmly, and she plop-plopped away, 
through the puddles. 

When she got home she wanted to 
go on with her cooking, but all her 
best pots and pans were on the floor 
catching rain. So she sat down in her 
red rocking-chair and shut her 
goosie eyes. She even had a little nap, 
and when she woke up the sun was 
out, brilliantly bright, and, of course, 
the drip-drop had stopped. Mrs. 
Goose jumped right up and washed 
out her tin things and went to 
cooking again. It was then that she 
heard a rat-tat-tat at her door. 

“‘Who’s that?’ she called, very 
interested in the stew she was 
making. 

“It’s Mr. Goat. You told me to 


‘*Come right over and mend my roof!’’ 


come over and fix your roof, when it 
stopped raining.”’ 

Mrs. Goose went to the door, 
wiping her wings on her apron, and 
beamed pleasantly on Mr. Goat. 

“But it has stopped raining, and 
my roof is not leaking any more, so 
I don’t need you now,”’ she told him. 
“I am very busy cooking.”’ 

*“But—” began Mr. Goat. 

may take your hammer— and 
nails—and things and go right 
home,”’ said Mrs. Goose, shaking her 
right wing at him. “It’s all very 
silly. Why should I need you, if my 
roof is all right?’’ 
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As Mr. Goat went off, he mut- 
tered, “But your roof isn’t all 
right.’”” Mrs. Goose had shut her 
door by that time, and was back at 
her onions and carrots, so she did 
not hear him. 

Just as she was in the middle of 
all this, suddenly, without a bit of 
warning, it began to rain again. 
‘What a day!”’ She looked for things 
to catch the drip in, but they were 
all full of hot stuff, cooking on the 
stove. And this time she really was 
just frantic. 

All she could find was the waste- 
basket and the flour sifter, but of 
course the rain came right through 
both of these and began to make 
puddles on the floor. ‘‘Now is the 
time I need Mr. Goat,”’ said Mrs. 
Goose, ‘“‘and not when the sun is out. 
I’ll go right back to his house.”’ 

Mr. Goat was slowly eating his 
dessert—a nice peach dumpling— 
when there was another rat-tat-tat 
at his door. 

‘“‘Why, here you are again, Mrs. 
Goose,”’ he said. 

“Yes, and this is just the moment 
to come to my house,—for the roof 
is leaking again now.”’ 

Mr. Goat looked very patient. 
“But I told you I couldn’t come 
when it was raining,’ said. 
“You'll just have to wait till this is 
over.”’ 

‘But why should I need you when 
the rain is over?’’ Mrs. Goose asked 
him, cocking a black eye. ‘The 
dripping will be stopped, then. It 
just doesn’t make _ sense,—that’s 
what.”’ 


MR Go 


‘*This is very serious,’’ said Mrs. Goose 
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“I shall not come while it’s rain- 
ing,’ Mr. Goat told her. ‘‘That’s 
what.”’ 

Mrs. Goose wheeled around and 
began to plop away through the 
puddles, making a loud, splashing 
noise. ‘‘Shall I come when the rain 
is over?’’ called Mr. Goat, after 
her. 

‘Well, all right,’’ she called back, 
“come along, if you want to be 
foolish.” 

But Mr. Goat didn’t hear the 
last of what she said, because he had 
shut the door by then. 

It was four o’clock in the after- 
noon, and very sunny and bright, 
when Mrs. Goose heard his cart 
rattle up to the door. 

“T’ve come to mend your roof—’”’ 
he told her. 

“And I’ll have to tell you again,”’ 
Mrs. Goose said to him, “that 
everything is all right now. See— 
there are no drops of water coming 
down on my floor. So—what’s the 
use of any mending?” 

Mr. Goat looked very annoyed. 
He was simply tired of rushing over 
to Mrs. Goose’s house and having 
her tell him that she didn’t need 
him after all. He jumped to his 
cart and rattled off. 

sees now,’ said Mrs. Goose, 
watching him, “just what I mean.” 

She went to bed very early that 
night to get a good rest. “It’s been a 
crazy day,”’ she told herself, settling 
her feather neck into the pillow. “‘But 
everything is very peaceful now.” 

But, oh, in the middle of the night 
things were not peaceful, no indeed 
they were not! Big, cold drops of 
rain began to splash down, right on 
the top of Mrs. Goose’s sleeping 


head. She sat up very quickly, and 
felt and listened. Yes, water was 
coming down—drip-drop, drip-drop, 
drip-drop—upon her very bed! 

“Oh, mercy me, it’s. raining 
again,’’ she thought, and jumped up 
and lit a candle. “I must get my 
cooking pots out to catch the water.”’ 

Mrs. Goose dashed about, carry- 
ing bread-box and teakettle and 
big pans. She got back into bed 
again and arranged them all around 
her, and even on top of her, but the 
rain made such a noise coming 
down into them that she could not 
sleep. They were very inconvenient, 
anyway, sliding off the bed with a 
loud bang every time she turned 
over. “What shall I do?” she 
wondered. Then, very suddenly, she 
thought of her big purple umbrella, 
and jumped out of bed to get it, her 
yellow foot stepping right into the 
middle of a cold puddle of rain. 


At last she went to sleep 
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Mrs. Goose sat sleepily in her bed 
holding the umbrella over her wor- 
ried head. ‘“‘What an awful night I 
am having,”’ she told herself, yawn- 
ing. ““Yes, I shall have to go over to 
Mr. Goat’s house tomorrow and get 
him to come and fix my roof—rain 
or no rain.”’ 

Morning dawned bright and clear, 
but at first Mr. Goat said that he 
wouldn’t come over—that he was 
afraid that Mrs. Goose would change 
her mind and send him home again. 
But she promised not to, so he 
leaped up on her roof and fixed it, 
snug and water-tight. 

Mrs. Goose climbed up there 
with him, and handed him nails 
when he needed them, always the 
wrong end up. “Yes,’’ she said, 
smiling sweetly, “‘I guess it is time 
this was mended, even though it is 
sunshine again. Showers always come 
—I see that, now. I had such an un- 
comfortable night! Why, I had to 
sit up in bed and hold my umbrella 
over my head. There was a big leaky 
spot right over me.”’ 

Mr. Goat had a nail in his mouth, 
but he spoke right through it. ‘Why 
didn’t you move the bed?” he 
asked Mrs. Goose. ‘“‘Away from 
under the drip, and over to a dry 
place?” 

Mrs. Goose gave a gulp or two, 
because she didn’t like to tell Mr. 
Goat that she hadn’t thought of 
that. ‘““But the umbrella was a good 
idea, don’t you think so?”’ she asked 
him. Then she decided that she 
would like to change the subject. 
‘‘Now that the roof is finished,’’ she 
said, ‘“‘let’s go into my house and 
have some good, hot, carrot-and- 
onion stew for breakfast.”’ 


Brownie Keepwatchee 
Starts a F'arm 


By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


STEPSOFTLY was run- 
ning along the forest paths early one 
May morning when she was sur- 
prised suddenly by the sound of 
crying. 

*‘Who can that be?’”’ she wondered, 
as she stopped in the middle of the 
path to listen. The sound seemed to 
be coming from the big fir tree, but 
that was where Brownie Keep- 
watchee lived. Could it be possible 
that Brownie Keepwatchee was cry- 
ing on this sunny May morning? 

He was. He was sitting on the top- 
most branch of the fir tree, crying 
his little eyes out. Fairy Stepsoftly 
flew up beside him. 


‘Why, Brownie Keepwatchee!”’ 
she cried. ‘“Whatever is the matter? 
Here it is the first of May, and it’s 
just the kind of a day you like. The 
sun is shining, the birds are singing, 
the flowers are blooming all over the 
forest. Why, it’s a beautiful day and 
a beautiful world, and here you are 
crying. I’m ashamed of you!”’ 

“Well, you’d cry, too, if you 
couldn’t do your work,’’ sobbed 
Brownie Keepwatchee, wiping his 
eyes and blowing his nose on his little 
red hanky. 

“Why, Brownie Keepwatchee, 
I’ve never seen you give up a job 
before you started. You always get 


along fine, don’t you?”’ 

“‘Yes,’’ he cried mournfully, “‘but I 
won’t this time. I’ll just have to tell 
King Noz I can’t do it.” 

look here,” said Fairy 
Stepsoftly firmly, “last month you 
didn’t know what to do about the 
umbrellas, but you had a very suc- 
cessful month, didn’t you? Once you 
got started it was all right, wasn’t it?”’ 

“Yes,” admitted the little 
brownie. 

‘Well, we’ll have no more tears. 
You can do any job you tackle, and 
you’re going to tackle this one right 
now. What is it?”’ asked Fairy Step- 
softly. 

“‘It’s—it’s to see that the children 
drink their milk every day.”’ 

‘‘Pooh! That’s an easy job if there 
ever was one. Why, milk is so good 
that all you have to do is—look 
here, Brownie Keepwatchee,” she 
looked carefully at the little brownie, 
“don’t you like milk?” 
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‘“‘No, that’s the trouble, you see,”’ 
said Brownie Keepwatchee sadly. 

“Did you ever try it?” asked 
Fairy Stepsoftly. 

“Well, no, I just thought I didn’t 
like it,’’ he answered. 

“You don’t drink tea or coffee, do 
you?”’ she asked him. 

“Oh, goodness gracious, no! Of 
course I don’t. But I just don’t 
think I’d like milk.”’ 

“I’m sure you’d like it if you tried 
it,”’ said Fairy Stepsoftly. ‘“You like 
buttercups and clover and daisies, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes, but what do they have to 
do with milk?” asked Brownie 
Keepwatchee curiously. 

“They’re in it,” said the fairy. 
‘‘They’re in every glass I drink.”’ 

“‘Buttercups and clover in milk!”’ 
Brownie Keepwatchee sounded as if 
he couldn’t believe his ears. 

“Come, I'll show you,” cried 
Fairy Stepsoftly, taking her friend 
by the hand. Off they flew to a 
green meadow where a herd of cows 
was grazing peacefully. They flew 
over to one cow who was chewing 
her cud and looking absently at the 
sky. 

“Hello, Daisy,’ greeted Fairy 
Stepsoftly. 

hello,’ answered Daisy the 
cow. “‘What are you doing here?”’ 

“This is my friend, Brownie Keep- 
watchee. He doesn’t like milk, and 
so I want you to show him how 
good it is. And, Daisy, aren’t there 
buttercups and daisies and clover in 
every glass of milk we drink?”’ 

“Well, not so that you can really 
see them,’”’ answered Daisy, 
we eat plenty of them, and every- 
thing we eat helps to make milk.” 

“Is that so?”’ said Brownie Keep- 
watchee in surprise. ‘‘I’d like to try 
some.” 

“Help yourself,’’ said Daisy gen- 
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‘*Hello, Daisy,’’ greeted Fairy Stepsoftly 


erously. ‘‘Fairies know how to milk 
cows, so your little friend can get 
you some.”’ 

“Can you, Fairy Stepsoftly?”’ 
asked Brownie Keepwatchee admir- 
ingly. 

“Oh, yes,’’ answered Fairy Step- 
softly, and, sure enough, she soon 
had filled a little cup, which she had 
made out of leaves, with the warm 
milk, and handed it to Brownie 
Keepwatchee. She and _ Daisy 
watched -him while he drank it 
slowly. When he had finished he 
licked his lips. 

‘‘Buttercups and clover! I do taste 
them!”’ he said. ‘‘Mmm, it’s good! 
Why didn’t I ever find this out be- 
fore, Fairy Stepsoftly?”’ he said ex- 
citedly, “why didn’t you tell me 
that milk is so good?”’ 

“Silly!” said the fairy. “‘I thought 


of course you knew it. Now your job 
won’t be hard, will it?”’ 

“No, but Oh, Daisy,’ said 
Brownie Keepwatchee, ‘“‘would you 
come home and live under my fir 
tree? I know I can’t get along with- 
out you now!”’ 

‘Well, I doubt if I’d fit under the 
fir tree, but if you have a small 
piece of meadow near by I’d be 
glad to make my home there.”’ 

“Hurrah! then I’ll have a farm, 
won’t I? You take her there, will 
you please, Fairy Stepsoftly? I must 
go now. Oh, this is going to be fun!’’ 
And away he flew, and they could 
hear him singing as he went through 
the air: 

Milk is best for you and me, 
Drink it every day! 

Have a glass at every meal, 
That’s the wisest way! 


Oh, Happy Day! 


By ETTA F. GILBERT 


A May day is a lovely day 


When nature, washed by April showers, 
Turns her clean face for all to see 
How green her trees, how bright her flowers. 


And as I wander through the woods, 
Down in the meadow, up the hill, 
I hear voices calling, “‘Child, be glad,”’ 
While my singing heart answers back, “I will.” 


I dance with the butterflies, golden-winged, 
I join in the songs of birds so gay, 

And I shout to the world so all may hear, 
“Oh, a May day is a lovely day.”’ 
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The Poetry Corner 


THE FLOWERS’ DREAMS 


By Grace THOMAS BLOXHAM 


When the flowers shut their eyes at 
night 
And go to sleep, it seems 
To me,—since they’re so beautiful, 
They must have lovely dreams! 


And when they all wake up again 
With early morning’s light, 
They’re prob’ly telling all 
dreams! 
That’s why they’re gay and bright! 


their 


HIS WEE BIT SONG 


By EMERINE S. REEs 


The day was dark 
Till he came along, 
And sang to me 
His wee bit song. 


His wee bit song, 
So gay and clear, 
It filled the air 
Chock-full of cheer. 


| Chock-full of cheer, 
The day grew bright. 

The sun came out. 

| He took his flight. 


He took his flight 
From the maple tree, 
Leaving his song 
For you and me. 


HORNETS 


By BuRNHAM EATON 


The cousins of the bees 
Make hives up in the trees, 
That look like big balloons of gray- 
ish fuzz. 
| They may sing in different keys 
But their words are always these: 
‘“Buzz-uzzy-uzz. Buzz-uzzy-uzz. 
Buzz-uzz.”’ 


Whenever they’re astir 
Their wings make such a whirr, 
And when they hum together—dear 
me, suzz! 
They won’t chirp or bark or purr, 
For the sound they all prefer 
Is “Buzzy-uzz.  Buzz-uzzy-uzz. 
Buzz-uzz.”’ 


MISS REBEKAH 


By LucreETIA PENNY 


Miss Rebekah, my duck, 
Likes weather I think, 

For she plays in the rain 
And likes it to drink. 


But as soon as the sun 
Is shining again, 

Miss Rebekah, my duck, 
Forgets about rain. 


And looks at the sun with 
A welcoming wink. 

Miss Rebekah, my duck, 
Likes weather I think. 


THE QUIZ 
By Atice M. MEYER 


Little round chick, 
I wish you could tell, 
What it was like, 
Inside that shell. 


How could you breathe, 
And what did you eat, 

And where did you tuck, 
Your tiny feet? 


Little round chick, 
I’ll bet I know, 
You ate up the egg, 
And it made you grow. 


I NEVER KNEW 


By ELEANOR DENNIS 


I got some little flower seeds 
And put them in the ground. 
And pretty soon, although at night, 
I hadn’t heard a sound, 
I looked at them one morning 
And found them all popped 
through. 
It must have happened while I slept, 
Because I never knew. 


JOY OF SPRING 


By Marion PARKER 


Oh, I am so happy 
I whistle and sing. 
I feel like a bell for 
The wind to ring. 


I run with the wind 
I dance with the rain, 
For spring’s in the world, 
And joy’s in the lane. 


FUNNY KITTEN 


By VIRGINIA BLANCK 


A little kitten has such fun 
Doing silly things 

Like chasing dancing sunbeams 
Or pouncing on to strings. 


But the funniest thing, it seems to 
me, 
Is that he’s never found 
His own small furry tail that 
He chases round and round. 


THE CLOUDS 


By Grace THOMAS BLOXHAM 


The clouds chase each other across 
the blue sky, 

They have such a good time ’way 
up there so high; 

We watch them all playing, my 
sister and I, 

And we wonder, and wonder, and 
wonder! 


We think it so strange that they 
sometimes will go 

Just rushing along through the sky; 
yet we know 

That often on warm days they’re 
lazy and slow; 

And we wonder, and wonder, and 
wonder! 


We wonder what makes them all go 
the same way, 

And how they can keep playing 
through the long day, 

And who has the most fun, we chil- 
dren or they, 

And we wonder, and wonder, and 
wonder! 


MEADOW LARKS 


By BetH BaLtcom 


My teacher said that parrots 
Were the only living birds 

Who could talk just like a person, 
Forming sentences of words. 

But I guess she never wandered 
Through a meadow sweet with dew, 

When the meadow larks were singing, 
‘I’m just as sweet as you!”’ 


My teacher’s very splendid 
And intelligent, I’m told. 
I guess she’s read ’most every book 
That ever has been sold. 
But in the early springtime, 
When the meadow larks are bold, 
She has never heard them asking, 
‘‘What makes your cheekssocold?”’ 
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May Day 
By MARGUERITE GODE 


Oh, what is so gay 
As a May Day, 

A May Day, 

A May Day. 

Oh, what is so gay 
As a May Day, 
When all of the world 
Is at Spring. 


The trees in the orchard 

Are wearing their lace, 

Gay flowers are leaping 

In joy, every place, 

There’s laughter and sunshine 
On every child’s face, 

When all of the world 

Is at Spring. 


Oh, May Day’s 

A gay day, 

A rillocking, rollicking 
Heigh day. 

Come hang up a basket 
This play day, 

For all of the world 

Is at Spring. 


May Baskets to Hang 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


May Day is close at hand and already little children and big children are 
searching for new ideas in the art of May Day greetings. 

On these pages you will find some of your animal friends who will be more than 
eager to serve you on this occasion by delivering your remembrance in person. 

The figures are simple, yet effective, when sketched on a sheet of drawing 
paper and mounted on cardboard, with coats, trousers, etc., painted on in bright 
hues or cut from colored paper. 

After your little messenger is completed, make a small paper box, basket or 
cone and paste on. These may be fastened on the back or front of the figure, as 
preferred, and may be constructed out of colored paper or paper doilies. 

It will be interesting to work out clever little baskets or cones of your own 
planning. 

A large envelope may also be used to convey your messages or the containers 
made to hold a sprinkling of the first spring flowers. 

Fasten a string or ribbon from the shoulders of the coat to hang him on the 
door knob of your friends’ door and run—run—run— 

For these handles, braided strings of various colors add a delightful touch, or 
scraps of colored ribbon or tinsel (left over from Christmas) give variety. 

When the patterns are made double, it will not be necessary to mount the 
figures on cardboard, as the double thickness of the paper will give the necessary 
durability. 

Perhaps you can originate other animal designs that may prove effective in 
this type of May Day token. 


Let’s get out our materials and experiment. You may be surprised at your own 
ingenuity.. 


Materials Needed 


White and Colored Paper 

Cardboard 

Paste 

Crayolas or Paints (Calcimine or Water Color) 
Scissors 

Ribbon or Colored Twine 

Doilies (Paper) 


Paste box 
On baek of Box. 
Fiqvre at a Made of colored papery 
bottom 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. Here you may present your problems with the assurance that 
they will receive practical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited 


to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


QUESTION: What good sets of Science 
Readers would appeal particularly to 
lower grades? 


ANSWER: The Science Readers by Gray-Beauchamp- 
Crompton, published by Scott Foresman. 

Would also recommend highly the new “Scientific 
Living Series,’’ published by Singer, Chicago. 


QUESTION: Can you give me any guides 
for making ‘‘Story Reproduction’’ in- 
teresting to my second grade children? 


ANSWER: In emphasizing the joy of sharing stories 
with the group, not the repeating or trying to repeat 
the story as the teacher has told it. Perhaps the follow- 
ing guides may be of help to you: 


1. The one telling the story should like to do it. 
2. The story told should be liked by the story teller. 


3. The story told should be known (not memorized) 
by the story teller. 


4. It should be, as a rule, a new story to the audience. 


QUESTION: What does one mean by a 
‘‘kinetic’’ and ‘‘static’’ reversal in read- 
ing or writing? 


AnswER: The book, “Prediction and Prevention of 
Reading Difficulties’? by Stanger and Donohue, pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press, will help you 
with this subject. Mirror reading is by no means so 
uncommon as many people think. When a word is 
written from right to left, appearing as a mirror image 
of the word written in the ordinary way, we have a 
kinetic reversal. The whole word is “‘moving”’ from right 
to left instead of from left to right. If, however, a single 
letter here and there is reversed, or mirrored, such 
letters represent “‘static’’ reversals. Here no progressive 
element is found but simply a confusion in writing or 
recognition of single letters, d’s and b’s, etc. 


QUESTION: Can you suggest helps for the 
reversal reader or writer? 


ANSWER: In dealing with the child who is learning to 
read in a manner peculiar to his individual needs, our 
methods may be quite averse to those recommended to 
the usual child. 

The following suggestions are offered by Stanger and 
Donohue and I have found them reliable and workable: 
1. An artificial aid that will help him establish a direc- 

tion or a “‘way to go” in writing will be of great 
advantage. For instance, ‘‘always going from the 
desk to the big window.”’ 


2. The direction of a traveling finger, serves very 
efficiently as a constant reminder of the correct left- 
to-right direction for reading both sentences and 
single words. 


The tracing of letters or words. 


The use of white and yellow cards in building words 

the white cards always to be the beginning of 
words and the yellow ones the endings. This game 
strengthens the correct direction sense as every 
white card comes first. 


uw 


Alphabet practice. 


6. Finding all words beginning with the same letter 
from a given list. Of these words beginning with the 
same letter, find the word that matches a given 
picture. 


QUESTION: How many groups would you 
recommend for Grade I. 


ANSWER: That is quite impossible to answer in a 
uniform way. It all depends upon the needs of the chil- 
dren. Most teachers, I know, have at least three groups 
in Grade I and many have four or five groups. Some of 
the groups may be merged toward the end of the first 
year, depending upon the ability of the children. 


QuEsTION: Do you know any good book 
games for school or home? 


ANSWER: There are many, many games which will 
tend to interest children in a wider reading program. 
I’ll suggest two or three here and add more later. 


1. The Believe It or Not Game. In the game a bulletin 
board is needed and a small poster appropriately 
worded and frequently changed. Under the poster 
the pupils may pin slips of paper recording strange 
facts which they have discovered in books, at home, 
at the library or at school. The child must also 
record the source of information and his own name. 
When the Club meets the child furnishing the 
most astounding fact with its source, is voted 
President of the Believe It or Not Club. 


2. The Book Store Game. Children love to play store. 
In this game, one child may say, “I’d like to buy a 
book by Louisa M. Alcott.’ The book salesman says, 
‘‘Would you like ‘Little Women’?”’’ If the customer 
says, “‘No,’”’ the salesman continues suggesting 
books by Miss Alcott. 

Another child may say, ‘‘I’d like an Indian story.” 
The book salesman then asks, ‘‘Would you like ‘The 
Pueblo Boy’ by Cornelia Cannon?”’ If the customer 
does not care for this book, the salesman must 
think of other Indian stories to suggest. 
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What Would You Do? 


- : Two dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. 
caro a For the best solution submitted an award of Five Dollars is 
Ww Ww > paid. The name of the winner and the prize-winning 
solution will be published in September issue. Your solution 
codaa ildhoo must be received not later than May 10th. 
Springfield, Mass. This month the problem selected is— 


What Would You Do in This Case? 


Ten-year-old Terry behaves fairly blame on someone else. He is very Those who must be near him when 
well as long as there is an adult in boastful, very cowardly, very no adult is in charge despise and 
charge. But when he gets the chance jealous, and is always trying to lift fear him. 
he is cruel to weaker children and himself up by pulling others down. 
often cleverly manages to put the He glories in being thought bad. 


The Prize Award in the March 
“What Would You Do?” Contest 


The problem: ‘‘What Would You Do with a Boy Who Sulks?’’ submitted by Mrs. O. L. Miller, and 
the solution received by Mrs. Sibyl B. Conine has been selected by the judges. 


In the first paragraph of the the last paragraph, I find a secondary I believe the trouble lies in the 
problem presented, I find what I clue which may account for his un- child’s need of approval. He is con- 
would consider the keynote to the desirable behaviour: ‘‘He is at times scious of his mediocrity in most of 
solution: ‘“‘He excels in art.’’ And in jolly and witty.” (To page 63) 


Five Dollars 


Will be paid for the best solu- 
tion to the problem presented 


—FLORENCE GUNN 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencii with tts 
extra large diameter of wood and its large, 
soft lead. 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle 
PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and _ slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


GLE NCILCO. 


LPHA 245 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 


for the first slep in writing, followed 


by PRACTICE as a step-down to the 


regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone agrees... 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 


seentifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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his subjects, and, in defense, has 
adopted a ‘‘know-it-all”’ attitude to 
try to cover up his deficiency. 

Using art, in which he excels, I 
should attempt to teach him co- 
operativeness by permitting him to 
“lead” in that, praising him and 
suggesting that he help others less 
talented, just as they can help him 
in things that are difficult for him. 
The fact that he feels persecuted is 
surely due to a sense of inferiority, 
but, if he can be made to see that he 
and his talents are needed in the 
group, I believe the chip will fall 
from his shoulder. 

Constructive criticism and appre- 
ciation of his contribution to the 
class will give him the feeling of 
being needed; it will also make him 
realize that the other fellow’s con- 
tribution is just as important as his, 
if along different lines. 

As a starting point, I would, in art 
class, point out that it takes ‘“‘all 
kinds of people to make a world.” 
For example, this boy’s pictures 
excel all the others; Johnny excels in 
English, Robert in mathematics. 
We cannot be first in everything, 
but each must contribute his best 


s Invitations - Announcements 
at Special Prices 
e in 100 hand-engraved $10.00 
including two sets of envelopes 
Write f 


100 Imitation Engraved $3.50 
or Samples 


. 100 Visiting Cards $1.00 
A. Ott Engraving Co., 1046 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 


JERSEY CITY, 


talent to the group, sharing the 
honors. 


In extra curricular activities, such 
as a play or operetta, the egotistic 
and selfish child can easily be taught 
the importance of codperation. He 
can be made to see that he and his 
classmates are the units of a group 
and that each must do his part. 
Allowing him to design and help 
execute stage settings would be an 
excellent opportunity for giving him 
the needed approval; at the same 
time he would have to consider 
others in planning a set to suit the 
needs of those to play parts. It would 
make him realize the secret of 
getting along with people which is 
half and half give and take. 


The fact that he is at times jolly 
and witty shows a lovable side to a 
nature becoming seeped in self-pity, 
and resorting to surliness as a 
“cover-up.” 


Give him confidence in himself for 
something he can really excel in; 
stress fair play and good sportsman- 
ship in games and activities, over- 
come his impatience by praising 
work that shows some painstaking, 
and he will, without doubt, strive to 
earn that which he needs most: the 
approval of the group. 

—Mrs. B. ConineE 


bought for primary grade writing, these 


Dixon pencils are considered standard: 


308 
304 


“Beginners ” 
“Laddie” 


“Sight Saver’ 308-SS 


By these all are judged 


SCHOOL BUREAU 


205-J 


NEW 


special pencils are 


JERSEY 


63 


Tested Schoolroom Helps 


Displaying Work 


WE Have two interesting sec- 
tions of bulletin-board space in our 
room. One is entitled: ‘“‘Just for 
Fun.”’ This is where the pictures and 
stories are mounted that the chil- 
dren make at home and outside of 
school. It is where the pictures that 
the children bring to show the 
teacher are put up. And it is a 
variety of papers that go up. 

The other section is_ labeled: 
Papers.’’ Here we put up 
some good papers from any subject. 
They are changed each day and 
usually each child gets his paper up 
there several times a month. 

JERRINE MoTE 


Book Cover Protection 


One of the best ways of inter- 
esting small children in reading is to 
have several attractive books that 
the children may read when work is 
done. 

Inexpensive books which are so 
plentiful and attractive just now will 
last much longer if you will, before 
using them, apply a coat of white 
shellac to the covers. This protects 
the books from the many little hands 
that handle them. 

—HELEN D. PATON 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Easy-to-play Culbertson TRAINING SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Rhythms and Songs 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 


These books solve your music problem with KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


hort adaptable selections. Easy to play, -ellent ; 
bart. tee the not DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 


a musician but plays piano as part of her job. Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Used by successful teachers everywhere. 


Interpretive Rhythms, Book I. .$1.00 


Clown, Swing, Giants, Elephants, Brownies, etc. 
Interpretive Rhythms, Book II .$1.00 

Indians, 3 Bears, Child and Bee, Skips, etc. 
Interpretive Rhythms, Book III.$1.00 


LEY P 
Bicycle, Rowing, Bunny, Marches, Skips, etc. e Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSEL PERRY 


tS Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary, and playground . 
Songs and Rhythms svncsQeee teaching; and for training children in the home. Limited enrollment insures personal atten- 

19 Original Songs, Marches, Dance, Snow Man, tion. Supervised practice teaching. University Credits. Send for booklet, ‘‘ Training Children.” 
Butterfly, etc. 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
Band Rhythms. 25 Simple Selections . $0.50 12 Huntington Ave., Box 77 Boston, Massachusetts 


Pitter Patter Poems, Songs, Rhythms. $0.75 


Order now from yas = or direct. Money LOZZI FROEBEL 

order, check or C. O. D. We pay postage. NURSERY KINDERGARTEN 
Charlotte Ross Culbertson SCHOOL PRIMARY 

P.O. Box 1736, Dept. P, Milwaukee, Wis. Y 


Six-Week Summer Session, June 24 to August 2. Two-Week Summer Sessions, June 24 to 
July 5 and July 8 to July 19. Courses by experts in Educational Methods—Child De- 
velopment—The Arts. 45th year. Accredited. Write for Summer Bulletin. Address: 


. HERMAN HOFER HEGNER, President 
MILTON BRADLEY’S Box 50, Fine Arts Building 410 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


OUR FIEL D MIDDLE WEST AN WEST 
REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


410 U S NATL BANK BLDG WILLIAM RUFFER Px D, Mae DENVER, COLO 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


UNEXCELLED 
Member N.A.T.A. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Plymouth Bldg. A. GLOOR, A.M., Mgr. 


Write for Catalogue Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 


#7) lete education for teaching 
in ementary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Chil- Yea 
. dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Pedro J. Lemos’ Famous Book PLIAGE Vreautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 


lovely North Shore near lake. Cultural edu- 


cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
(4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
Write for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 
available on Easy Payment Plan to EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 012E, EVANSTON, ILL. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Subscribers 


Chapters include illustrated You find hundreds of lessons and hundreds 
work in object and figure 


drawing, holiday work, design, of project ideas in the 492 pages of this big 
color, paper work, toys and . ° 
woodwork, puppets and stage book. Most of the pages are illustrations— 
craft, picture study, home and : 

garden, posters, modeling, etc. 388 pages —68 in full colors. 


Prompt Service For The 
Southwest 


You get the cream of the project and 
lesson work in art and drawing which 
has been done in other schoolrooms— 
ideas are sensible, projects are practical 
—you use materials which you now have 


in your class. MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIM: and SUPPLIES 

e or over years we have represented 

15,000 schools and teachers are now Milton Bradley Company. A complete 


using THE ART TEACHER. Join stock of their merchandise is carried in 


Kansas City at all times. 
this group, which is moving ahead. Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
Sold on a Money Back 922 Oak Street, Kansas Pg Mo. 


If Not Satisfied basis, you take no risk. 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 405 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. extra money this summer? Why 

Enclosed is $1.00—will pay balance due at the rate of $2.00 per month for the next 4 months— not become an AMERICAN 
a total of $9.00 in all. CHILDHOOD subscription solic- 


School Address... MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


City or Town 


Printed in U.S.A 
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